








The Berkshire Playhouse Drama School—Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


ef 


j xe Directors:—Joan White and Robert Grose—[consultant—William Miles] 


~ 


_One*of America’s oldest and most distinguished summer theatres — the Three Arts Society of Stockbridge, whose trustees include such 
_ and. drama schools, at historic Stockbridge in the Berkshire Hills, celebrities as Norman Rockwell, William Gibson, Rosamond Sher- 


: - offers for. ten weeks a full-time curriculum designed for students wood, William Inge. Many of the players who have appeared here in 
with professional intentions. This includes voice, speech, diction; past years are among the foremost personalities of the American 
acting; make-up; Stagecraft; directing; production. stage today. The opening on June 27th the Playhouse marks its 
The Playhouse was Gesigned by Stanford White. It is sponsored by twenty-ninth Season. 


- > ‘ion students now being accepted. For oS write to: Miss Joan White, 463 West 49th St., New York 19, New York. 


- ee [below ]—Ethel Barrymore in one of her appearances on the stage of the Berkshire Playhouse 








ONLY ZENITH HAS IT! 
EXTENDED HIGH FIDELITY STEREO 


the most remarkable reproduction of sound you have 
ever heard! All the width of stereo, all the depth of 
true high fidelity — both in a single console ! 


- " : - i - Above is the Zenith Grieg, an Ex- 
Only Zenith has combined the widest, most realistic sound separation ever tended High Fidelity Stereo instru- 
achieved in a single console—with the world’s finest high fidelity. Zenith ment, with FM/AM radio, in dis- 
. : = : ‘ fp : : a i tinctive fine furniture cabinetry from 
Extended High Fidelity Stereo is without question the world’s finest sound. the Zenith Decorator Group. Such 
- : . 7 . - | ao I + 

And Zenith alone gives you the convenience of Automatic Balance Control. arto Saeed eens a 
Once you bring the separate speaker systems into —— 2 Cobra* tone arm, 40 watts of undis- 
proper balance, this exclusive Zenith feature keeps ic x eis dees names teatime 
them in balance no matter how often you change iO] . oor ns eee: oe for 
m=. ° e | Zenith Radial Remote Speakers (op- 
the volume. Another reason why Zenith is the = se tional at extra cost). In mahogany 
finest high fidelity stereo in the world today! pat on ee veneers and mahogany solids, maple 
, As you listen the sound veneers and maple solids, Model 

source seems to move out SFD 2565, $625.00*. 

beyond the cabinet 


SENS. BS CANADA: ZEST The quality goes in 
ADA, LT TORONT NT ; 
ape Derees £6 Sivtinn. ome before the name goes on 


phonographs, radios and hearing 
aids. 41 years of leadership in rach 
onics exclusively 


suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without noi .ce. 





The Hallmark Fund for Television Drama Announces 


THE FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TELEPLAY WRITING 
COMPETITION-1960 


for original ninety-minute television scripts 


10000 “= 


first prize SSOOO- second prize $3500 - third prize $500 


Over the years, the award-winning Hallmark Hall of Fame has helped to 
create a vast audience for meaningful television entertainment. Presenta- 
tion of works by Shakespeare, Ibsen, Shaw, and important contemporary 
playwrights has demonstrated that a large segment of the television audi- 
ence is vitally interested in good plays—well written and well produced. 

An original teleplay, “‘Little Moon of Alban,”’ by James Costigan was 
one of the most successful in the Hallmark Hall of Fame Series—winning 
Emmy Awards for its writer, director, and two stars. 


The purpose of the Hallmark Fund for Television Drama is to encourage 
the creation of important original television plays. 

You are invited to enter this new teleplay writing competition—to write 
for the millions of discerning people who look forward to viewing out- 
standing entertainment. 


You will have the unusual opportunity to write an original script for 
ninety-minute television presentation unhampered by current formulas and 
clichés. Scripts will be judged on the basis of creativeness, writing skill, 
dramatic concepts, theme and characterization. 


Contest closes Sept. 1, 1960. i 
For complete details and official entry form write to: The Hadlunank Fund 


P. O. Box 2805, Grand Central Station, New York 17, New York 
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the cover— Sean O'Casey is represented as 
a contributor to the May issue on two fronts: by 
an article on page 21, and by the complete text 
of his latest play, “The Drums of Father Ned.” 
Cover photograph by W. Suschitzky. 
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NOW... 

the world’s most 
famous fragrance in a 
magnificent mist! 

Not an ordinary spray, but an 
infallible micro-mist* In Lanvin’s 


elegant black-and-gold container — 
two ounces, five dollars. (plus tax ) 


LANVIN 





<‘FIORELLO’ IS A BEAUT!~ 


—Kerr, Herald Tribune 


PRICES: Mon, thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. $8.35; 
Merz. $7.50; Bolc. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45, Fri. 
& Sot. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Mezz. $8.35; Balc. 
$7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.60. Wed. Mot.: Orch. $4.80; 
Mezz. $4.60; Bale. $4.60, 4.00, 3.45, 3.00. Sat. 
Mat.: Orch. $5.40; Mezz. $4.60; Balc. $4.00, 
3.45, 3.00 (Tox incl.). Enclose self-oddressed, 
stamped envelope with check or money order. 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. 36 


“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 


—KERR, Her. Trib. 


= AAS 
NEW YORK—Mojestic Theatre 


Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 


Now thru May 28—CLEVELAND—Hanna Theatre 
june | thru July 9—LOS ANGELES—Biltmore Thea. 
July tf thru 16—SAN DIEGO—Russ Auditorium 


‘DELIGHTFUL 

NEW 

LAUGH 
HIT!” 

—Winchell 


Py BERG HARDWICKE 
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AMAIORITY°FONE 


byLeonard Spigeigass 
Directed by Dore Schary 


BARRYMORE THEATRE, 241 W.47 St. N.Y. C. 
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PHEATRE ARTS world calendar 


Broadway 

4t'8 near che end of the line for what has been, in 
the main, a disappointing season. There have been 
some very worth-while offerings, however, includ- 
ing a number that have displayed staying power. 
Those scheduled to continue are: 

The Andersonville Trial, Saul Levitt’s absorbing 
courtroom drama, which also has some philosophi- 
cal aspects. Herbert Berghof plays the defendant 
(the overseer of the famous Civil War prison camp 
of the title), and George C. Scott and Albert Dek- 
ker are the opposing attorneys (Henry Miller's, 124 
W. 43 St.). 

At the Drop of a Hat, the two-man entertainment 
by Britishers Michael Flanders and Donald Swann, 
who play and sing their own witty numbers with 
great style. Curtain at nine o’clock (Golden, 252 
W. 45 8t.). 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's ‘‘political commen- 
tary,’’ which is set in two hotel suites during a 
presidential nominating convention. Joseph An- 
thony directed a cast that includes Melvyn Doug- 
las, as an ex-Secretary of State; Lee Tracy, as an 
ex-President; Frank Lovejoy, as a Senator; Ruth 
McDevitt, Leora Dana and Kathleen Maguire 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

Fiorello!, a highly diverting musical about the 
early years of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by 
Jerome Weidman and George Abbott, music by 
Jerry Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bos- 
ley, Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.) 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's literate dra- 
ma about a troubled English family and its rela- 
tionship with a young tutor from Germany. The 
polished production has a cast headed by Jessica 
Tandy, along with four members of the original 
London company (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 
Greenwillow, a rather torpid musical version of the 
novel by B. J. Chute about some inhabitants of a 
very quaint village. The music and lyrics are by 
Frank Loesser, the book by Mr. Loesser and Lesser 
Samuels. George Roy Hill directed a cast that in- 
cludes Anthony Perkins and Cecil Kellaway (Alvin, 
250 W. 52 8t.) 

The Miracle Worker, a high-voltage drama by Wil- 
liam Gibson about the child Helen Keller and how 
she was taught the miracle of communication by 
her indomitable teacher, Annie Sullivan. Anne Ban- 
croft, Patty Duke, Torin Thatcher and Clarice 
slackburn are the excellent principals (Playhouse, 
137 W. 48 St.) 

Once Upon a Mattress, a sprightly musical, direct- 
ed by George Abbott, that spoofs the fairy tale 
about the sensitive princess who couldn't sleep if 
so much as a pea was in her bed. Book by Dean 
Fuller, Marshall Barer and Jay Thompson, lyrics 
by Mr. Barer, and music by Mary Rodgers (St 
James, 246 W. 44 St.) 

The Sound of Music, a musical, based on the Trapp 
family, that combines the talents of two famous 
pairs: Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II, who wrote the effective score, and Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, who turned out the 
rather old-fashioned book. With Mary Martin, 
Theodore Bikel, Kurt Kasznar and Patricia Neway 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, O'Neill's ‘‘Ah, Wilderness!"’ set to 
music by Bob Merrill, with a libretto by Joseph 
Stein and Robert Russell. The transformation is 
highly successful, and so is the cast headed by 
Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie and 
Robert Morse (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.) 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of folk 
comedy and psychological drama, well acted by an 
accomplished cast including Donald Harron, Jacob 
Ben-Ami, Jack Gilford, Rudolph Weiss and Risa 
Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.) 

A Thurber Carnival, a revue with sketches by 
James Thurber, including brand-new material and 


adaptations of his own stories, that is among the 
season's best offerings. Burgess Meredith directed 
a company including Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, John 
McGiver, Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley (ANTA, 
245 W. 52 St.). 

Toys in the Attic, a powerful play by Lillian Hell- 
man that reveals how sudden wealth affects the 
relationships between a man, his two sisters, his 
wife and mother-in-law. Jason Robards, Jr:, Irene 
Worth and Maureen Stapleton head a cast directed 
by Arthur Penn (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St.) 
Holdovers from last season that are still on view 
include: 

Destry Rides Again, a brassy musical adaptation 
of the western novel about a shy deputy sheriff, a 
dance-hall hostess and her villainous boss. With 
Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray and Nolan Van Way 
(Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

Flower Drum Song, an agreeable Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical dealing with the conflict be- 
tween the old ways and the new in San Francisco's 
Chinatown. The cast includes Pat Suzuki, Juanita 
Hall and Cely Carrillo. Scheduled to close May 7 
and tour (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.) 

Gypsy, a first-rate musical, based on Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s autobiography, that offers a realistic pic- 
ture of the heyday of vaudeville and burlesque 
Ethel Merman, Sandra Church and Jack Klugman 
head the very capable cast (Broadway, 1681 Broad- 
way). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard Spigel- 
gass about a Jewish widow from Brooklyn (Ger- 
trude Berg) who dabbles in romance and interna- 
tional relations during a visit to Japan. A bit syn- 
thetic, but warmhearted and winning. Cedric Hard- 
wicke has the other top role (Barrymore, 243 W 
47 St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Dhéry is the ring- 
leader (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.) 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s honest 
and touching play dealing with members of a Ne- 


MICHAEL PAMELA 


ALLINSON- CHARLES 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair [oy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broodway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 


“Just Plain Wonderful!” 
—WALTER KERR, Herald Tribune 
FRED COE presents 
ANNE BANCROFT 
PATTY DUKE 
TORIN THATCHER 
A new play by WILLIAM GI 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
PRICES: Eves., Mon. thru Thurs.—Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 
4.60; Bale. $2.90. Fri. & Sat. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.40; Balc. $3.60, 
Orch.’ $4.80; Merz, $4.80, 4. 
PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 
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“SU PERB!- 


—Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


JESSICA 
TANDY 


ROLAND 
CULVER 


Directed by 


JoHN GIELGUD 


iv 


“BEST NEW PLAY THIS SEASON". —""'s; 


Y. Post 
PRICES: Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $6.90; 
Baic. $5.75, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00. Fri. & Sat. 
Evgs.: Orch. $7.50; Baic. $6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 4.20, 
3.60. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Balc. $4.20, 
3.60, 3.00, 2.40. (Tax included). 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE, 239 W. 45 St., N.Y. 36 


“An Electrifying Hit!” 


COLEMAN, Mirror 


MaAuRIiA rae 


ROBARDS » STAPLETON WORTH 
LILLIAN HELLMAN'S new etay 
ur YS IN THE ATTIC 


ANNE REVERE 


ARTHUR PENN 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 
Evgs. ‘Aon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80 
3.60; Baic. $2.90. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $7.50; Mezz 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80; Baic. $3.60, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.05, 3.60; Balc. $2.30. Enclose 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with check or money 
order and list 3 alternate dates 


HUDSON Theatre, 141 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36 
S AAAs eee bess bess bess seb’ 


Coming 
next month 
first publication 


the complete text of 
“i §$ A” 
by John Dos Passos 


and Paul Shyre 


Theatre Arts 


gro family in Chicagu ana tneir struggle to im- 
prove their lot. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 111 W. 44 8t.). 

Two holdovers from previous seasons, and one that 
returned after a season on the road—all musicals 
—are: 

The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire piece 
about a con man and a librarian who reforms him. 
With Eddie Albert, Mort Marshall and Arlyne 
Frank (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on Broad- 
way—Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ set to music, with su- 
perb results, by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) 
and Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charles currently are the Higgins and 
Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

West Side Story, the immensely stimulating musi- 
cal about rival juvenile gangs in New York, which 
has returned to Broadway after almost a year-long 
tour from coast to coast; book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Lau- 
rents and Stephen Sondheim, and choreography 
and direction by Jerome Robbins. With Larry Kert 
and Leila Martin (Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way). 

Recent scheduled openings include: 

Bye Bye Birdie, a musical with book (about a 
popular singer who comes to an Ohio town) by 
Mike Stewart, music and lyrics by Charles Strouse 
and Lee Adams. The cast, directed by Gower 
Champion, includes Chita Rivera and Dick Van 
Dyke (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 

Christine, a musica! based on Hilda Wernher’s nov- 
el ‘‘My Indian Family,’’ with book by Pearl Buck 
and Charles K. Peck, Jr., music by Sammy Fain, 
lyrics by Paul Francis Webster. The plot deals 
with an Irish widow from Boston who falls in 
love with a Hindu doctor during a visit to India 
Maureen O'Hara, Morley Meredith and Nancy An- 
drews are in the company directed by Jerome Cho- 
dorov (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

Duel of Angels, an adaptation by Christopher Fry 
of Giraudoux’ ‘‘Pour Lucrece,’’ whose theme is the 
impossibility of the survival of virtue in this world 
Vivien Leigh (who was in the London production 
two years ago) and Mary Ure head the cast direct- 
ed by Robert Helpmann (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46 
St.) 

The Fabulous Josephine Baker, a revue that brings 
Miss Baker back to Broadway after an absence of 
twenty-three years 

From A to Z, a revue with Hermione Gingold, El- 
liott Reid and Alvin Epstein; directed by Christo- 
pher Hewett (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.) 

One for the Dame, a comedy by Harry J. Essex 
and Lester Samuels, about a father-and-son rela- 
tionship. Richard Whorf, his son David, and Evans 
Evans are in the cast directed by Albert Lipton 

A Second String, a dramatization by Lucienne Hill 
of Colette’s novel ‘‘La Seconde,’’ which revolves 
around a playwright, his wife and his secretary 
Shirley Booth, Nina Foch, Jean Pierre Aumont 
and Cathleen Nesbitt are the principals in a cast 
directed by Raymond Gerome (Eugene O'Neill, 
230 W. 49 St.) 

Viva Madison Avenue!, a comedy by George Pan- 
etta about a nonconformist television director 
Buddy Hackett and Fred Clark head the company 
directed by Aaron Frankel (Longacre, 220 W. 48 
St.). 


Broadway Opening (May) 

Lock Up Your Daughters (May 10)—a musical, 
adapted by Bernard Miles from Henry Fielding'’s 
comedy ‘‘Rape Upon Rape,’’ that was the success- 
ful opening production at Mr. Miles’s new Mermaid 
Theatre in London last spring. Music by Laurie 
Johnson, lyrics by Lionel Bart. The cast, directed 
by Alfred Drake, includes Hy Hazell, Frederick 
Jaeger, Brendan Barry and Robin Wentworth of 
the London company 

Off Broadway 

Some remarkable original works and successful 
revivals are on view in the smaller houses that ex- 
tend from East 64th Street to Greenwich Village 
and beyond. The following are scheduled to con- 
tinue: 


[continued on page 67) 
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BRUGES: Gruuthuse Museum 


Country of 
age-old tradition as well as 
modern achievement 


GHENT: ‘Sound and Light Plays’’ are given 
in St. Bavon courtyard 


BRUSSELS: Ommegang Procession 
in the Grand’ Place 


Nowhere else will you find so much 
of interest all within commuting 
distance of the capital. 


Art Cities + Beaches 
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Superb Cuisine 
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THEATRE ARTS 


the magazine of the theatre 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHER 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Dear Reader: 


In this issue, and in our June issue, we have 
two notable “firsts.” Sean O’Casey’s The 
Drums of Father Ned, our complete play for 
May, is published for the first time in America. 
In our June issue the complete play, also here- 
tofore unpublished, is the new and highly suc- 
cessful adaptation of John Dos Passos’ U.S.A. 
For the first time in our forty-four years of 
existence, we are publishing scripts by these 
noted authors. 

Until now, O’Casey’s The Drums of Father 
Ned has been known principally in connection 
with a celebrated theatrical hassle (O’Casey 
and controversy always have gone hand in 
hand). Two years ago about this time, it was 
the topic of great speculation—a new play by 
the most esteemed of living dramatists, ready 
for production at the theatre festival in Dub- 
lin. Then festival officials ruled against pre- 
senting it, as noted in the prefatory statement 
with the complete text. But a new play by 
O’Casey does not die easily. An enterprising 
©: Bees © Bee 6 community theatre in Lafayette, Indiana, gave 
Theatres © Advertising © the work its premiére last spring. Now other 
pa groups may be encouraged to follow the Lafay- 
ette Little Theatre’s lead, and another script 
by the Irish master is available for all to read. 


We are doubly fortunate this month in having 
an article by O’Casey, who celebrated his 
eightieth birthday a few weeks ago, but who 
still speaks his mind as forcefully as ever. I 
am virtually certain that you will not agree 
with everything in “Out, Damned Spot!” but 
I am sure you will have no doubt of O’Casey’s 
opinions! 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


SPECTACULAR FLOOR SHOWS 
18-HOLE GOLF COURSE + HEALTH CLUB 
OLYMPIC-SIZE SWIMMING POOL 
SUPERB CUISINE » SMART SHOPS 


500 DELUXE ROOMS AND SUITES 
Starts May 17! 
PATTI PAGE 


Phone, Wire or Write for Reservations 
8th Annual Tournament of Champions—May 5-8 


Wilh Clarks. 


DESERT INN 
& COUNTRY CLUB 


VITALLY IMPORTANT 

TO EVERYONE REQUIR 

ING PERTINENT DATA 

RELATING TO ENTER- 

TAINMENT AND ALLIED 
FIELDS. 


Covering: 
NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONDON 
Stage—Screen @ Radio & 


TV e@ Publishing @ Agents 
—Producers @ Night Clubs 


PARIS 
ROME 
$2.50 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc 
140 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


Re-creating the brilliance, excitement, 
splendor of the Elizabethan Age! 


San Diego 
NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 
: FESTIVAL 
O16 Globe Theatre 


Procunier 


Brickenden 
Ringwood 
Goodchild 4. 
Hughes ae / 
Werry 
Malcolm 
Conkle 
Campbell 


Davies 


Our May contributors also include another in- 
ternationally-known author, Joseph Wechs- 
berg, who writes of the festivals of Austria. It 
is good to welcome him to these pages, and to 
have another report from the noted English 
director, E. Martin Browne, on the festivals of 
Great Britain. An integral part of our festival 
coverage, the annual listing of European 
events, is again the most comprehensive guide 
of its kind. 

In the June issue, P. G. Wodehouse will pre- 
sent his humorous but penetrating views on 
what ails the American theatre. The issue also 
will cover summer theatre in America from 
several points of view, including that of Elliot 
Norton, the noted Boston critic. Our coverage 
of American festivals will include an article 
by Robert Whitehead, the well-known pro- 


JULIUS CAESAR @ HAMLET 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


P| July 5 thru Sept. 4, 1960 
Only Professional Shakespeare 


Company on the West Coast 
For schedule write: Dept. B. Box 2171, 
San Diego 12, Calif. 


PITLOCHRY 


EpIreD BY STANLEY RICHARDS 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
10th Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
APRIL 16 TO OCTOBER 1, 1960 


ducer, and our traditional calendar-guide to 
festival activity. 


Our aim, as always, is a stimulating blend of 
the informative and the entertaining. 


: Centenary Revival of THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
Only collection of by J. M. Barrie 


| Canadian 
| 


2 World Premieres 
NAPOLEON IN LOVE 
R. F. Delderfield 


2 Popular Revivals 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY 
Charles Hawtrey 


CHG a 
PRIVATE LIVES 
oel Coward 


Peter J. Ryan 


one-act plays 


$3.50 


BETWEEN THE TIDES 
Ben van Eysselsteijn 
KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO 


altered from Shakespeare by David Garrick 
preceded by Shaw's “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets” 


Concerts—Art Brhibitions—Restaurant 


Send for free Folder and Hotel List and be sure 
to “Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” at 


SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
SENN TT I cae ea IT. 


CLARKE, Irwin & Co., Ltp. 
791 St. Clair Avenue West 
Toronto 10, CANADA 


opposite page: What might have happened 
to Grant at Appomattox, in a Thurber world 
—Tom Ewell’s impudent portrayal of the 
general in the current Broadway success, “A 
Thurber Carnival.” » 
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scorn not the proscenium, critic 


by Robert Brustein 


Like the sonnet in the nineteenth century, the proscenium 
stage in our own time has been frowned upon, scorned, vili- 
fied and condemned by the country’s most influential crit- 
ics; lacking a Wordsworth to take up cudgels in its defense, 
it is now in process of being battered and broken by the 
abuse. “How did the hoax begin?” queried Brooks Atkin- 
son at the beginning of a recent article in which he agreed 
with William Poel and Tyrone Guthrie that the proscenium 
stage is “the principal cause of staleness in the modern 
theatre.” For Walter Kerr, who is generally quite sanguine 
about Broadway products and productions, the proscenium 
is that “jam-packed peephole stage that was wished upon 
us by the nineteenth century realists,” and leads inexorably 
to bad imitations of unpopular “minority” playwrights like 
Ibsen and Chekhov. As for Thornton Wilder, he has often 
concluded that the proscenium—and especially the box set 
(the proscenium’s most frequent tenant )—is the main ene- 
my of theatrical truth, since it “stifles the life of the drama” 
and “militates against belief.” It is true that these critics 
rarely agree on precisely what kind of “staleness” the pro- 
scenium is responsible for — for Atkinson, picture-frame 
plays are “violent and sensational”; for Wilder, they are 
“soothing,” “evasive” and distrustful of the passions—but 
they all shake hands in blaming it for practically every 
shortcoming of American drama and dramatic production. 

Now, it is easy enough to agree with one of these critical 
assumptions—that contemporary American theatre certain- 
ly has its failings. Weary, stale, flat (though not always un- 
profitable) , flabby, dishonest, dull, slushy, sentimental and 
soporofic, while belching with occasional bursts of energy. 
it alternates between somnolence and hysteria like a beat- 
nik hopped up on Benzedrine. Since most of our plays 
sound as if they were written by the same dramatist, staged 
by the same director, and performed by the same actors, let 
us also agree that the American theatre is in real danger of 
drying up in its own juiceless and dreary conformity. But 
now let our pleasant harmony with the critics come to an 
end. For though Atkinson, Kerr and Wilder all show a real 
awareness of the need for some radical change in the thea- 
tre, they have not convinced me that they have any effective 
idea of the direction the change should take. 

Which is not to say that, on a purely formalistic level. 
their anti-proscenium arguments are unsound or unpercep- 
tive. I am easily persuaded that the picture-frame stage is 
partially responsible tor many dramatic excesses of a pure- 
ly technical nature: that it “boxes a performance in” (At- 
kinson) , that it tends to force the playwright into “contriv- 
ing, curtailing, and distorting” (Kerr), and that it some- 
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times “fixes and narrows the action to one moment in time 
and space” (Wilder). I have also heard, and do in part be- 
lieve, actors who swear that the proscenium arch cuts off 
their communication with the audience, leaving them with 
the sensation of dropping their emotion into a great dark 
mouth that swallows it up without sending anything back. 
And from my own observation, I am becoming convinced 
that the proscenium permits the secondary talents of the 
theatre—the scenic artists, costumers and lighting design- 
ers—to usurp the stage from the playwright by introducing 
opulent and irrelevant “effects” that often distract atten- 
tion from the main dramatic action. Although none of these 
seems to me a problem that smaller theatres, firmer play- 
writing, or more modest designers could not solve, I will 
certainly not deny that the open stage would solve them 
more effectually. So let us grant that the open stage is a 
more flexible instrument than the proscenium and that it 
helps establish a more intimate relationship between the 
actor and his audience. 

Now, if our critics had had nothing more extravagant 
than that in mind, there would have been little need to quar- 
rel with them. But their animadversions upon the prosceni- 
um extend a good deal further. And what begins as a per- 
ceptive technical argument almost invariably leads to an 
aesthetic conclusion of the most extreme and illogical kind: 
that if the theatre would only dispense with the proscenium 
stage, jettison the box set, and get rid of the curtain, the 
general spinelessness of American drama would somehow 
magically disappear. 

What is more, this idea (if one can call it that) is now 
hardening into dogma even in the most sophisticated thea- 
tre circles. The Ford Foundation is currently awarding 
large sums of money to stage and theatre designers (all of 
them charter members of the Broadway Establishment) in 
the expectation that architectural innovations will have 
some effect on the quality of American drama; with the 
same hope, other philanthropists are underwriting the open- 
stage Lincoln Square theatre, even though the whole pro- 
ject is already controlled by the same people who now bring 
such dubious distinction to the commercial stage. We have 
precedents enough to doubt the efficacy of such backdoor 
approaches to excellence. After a disastrous opening sea- 
son, attributed by most of the reviewers to the theatre’s 
conventional proscenium stage and settings, the American 
Shakespeare company in Stratford, Connecticut, completely 
redesigned their house so that it featured a wider apron, 
downstage exit areas, and scenery that moved in and out on 
mechanical dollies. Result? Overwhelming physical pro- 
ductions but no appreciable improvement in the interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays. The Phoenix Theatre, whose 
offerings have been plagued by unevenness and failure pri- 
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marily because the company has never developed a firm and 
courageous artistic policy, now produces all its plays on a 
raked apron stage, using open curtains and unlocalized 
scenery. Result? No appreciable improvementin the quality 
of their productions. And, as for Broadway itself, the huge 
apron stages that designers like Jo Mielziner and Will 
Steven Armstrong have introduced to mollify the critics 
have had absolutely no effect on the quality of the plays or 
production techniques, except to call unnecessary attention 
to the sets. 

I do not mean to imply that there is any harm in all this 
enthusiasm for architectural reform; externally, it may do 
a lot of good. What is harmful is the assumption that such 
reform will solve any internal problems. The danger is one 
of false emphasis, for by blaming the proscenium for all the 
evils of American theatre, the real source of those evils re- 
mains unexplored. Let us examine some of the critical ob- 
jections to the picture-frame stage to see if there is any 
justification for all the abuse. 

1) The picture-frame stage “confines the theatre as an 
art to variations on a standard mode of performance.” 
Wrong. What makes Broadway performances so standard- 
ized, unimaginative, incoherent and inaudible is simply 
that no other kind of performance is taught or tolerated— 
and experiment is probably impossible anyway, given the 
inadequate rehearsal time and the pickup quality of the 
cast. Our dominant schools of acting, led by the Actors 
Studio (whose members hold classes as well), have chosen 
to confine their instruction to the most narrowly realistic 
techniques, and—dedicated to internal “truth” even when 
faced with non-illusionistic plays—have reduced acting to 
mere imitation, turning out actors who all look and behave 
alike. Anyone who saw the Piccolo Teatro Milano during 
its recent visit to the City Center (a great barn of a theatre 
with a huge picture-frame stage) could observe for himself 
that authentic histrionic imagination survives very well 
within proscenium walls when the actors are audacious and 
well trained, the director conversant with other than Meth- 
od techniques, and the company as a whole equipped to 
break out of the conventional molds. (If you missed this 
group, take a trip down to the Living Theatre in Greenwich 
Village, where another kind of histrionic experimentation 
is being attempted with real success—and on a picture- 
frame stage). 

2) The picture-frame stage “confines the theatre as an 
art ... to variations on the styles of plays written by Ibsen 
and Chekhov.” Although we would have a healthy theatre 
indeed if our dramatists wrote as well as Ibsen and Chek- 
hov, wrong again. Over the past eighty years, the prosceni- 
um has proved perfectly hospitable to the plays of Strind- 
berg, Wedekind, Brecht, Lorca, Pirandello, Synge, O’Casey, 
Kaiser, Toller, O’Neill, Camus, Behan, Beckett and Ionesco, 
to name only a handful of the playwrights who composed 
nonrealistic, and sometimes non-illusionistic, plays for the 


picture-frame stage without any loss of imaginative power. 
If Broadway has seldom seen their plays, I would suggest 
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the reason has less to do with the poor proscenium than 
with uncourageous producers and unresponsive audiences. 
Similarly, though the works of Sophocles and Shakespeare 
were obviously designed for open stages, they do not suffer 
much from proscenium treatment as the critical theorizing 
would have us believe (remember the Old Vic productions 
of Oedipus Rex and Henry IV?), and the plays of Ibsen 
and Chekhov have proved perfectly viable in the round and 
on the apron. Whenever you feel inclined to blame the pro- 
scenium, remember Eric Bentley’s valuable rule of thumb: 
“No play will succeed on an apron stage for which it was 
written unless it has qualities that would make it a success 
on all types of stage for which it was not written.” In other 
words, if the play is sound and the production appropriate, 
an effective performance could be staged on a leaky raft in 
the middle of the China Sea. 

3) The picture-frame stage, and particularly the box set, 
leads to “soothing” and “evasive” drama. That charge sim- 
ply makes no sense to me at all. I do not wish to defend 
box-set realism here (it retains a good deal more vitality 
than its detractors acknowledge), but “soothing” is the last 
epithet I would apply to it. To be sure, some American 
plays in the realistic mode—like those of Inge and Chayef- 
sky, for example—are indeed “soothing” and “evasive” be- 
cause, despite their fidelity to surface authenticity, they are 
much closer to romance; but the realism of Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Shaw and O’Neill is designed to cut below the flattering 
surface to the harsh and rock-ribbed reality beneath. I sus- 
pect, in fact, that one of the reasons Ibsen is never per- 
formed on Broadway is that he is never soothing enough for 
the audience, and that the elaborate formal experiments of 
Wilder and MacLeish have become popular partly because 
underneath the unconventional surface you often find thick 
sentiment and easy affirmations. In short, the determination 
of the dramatist to confront or evade a specific problem is a 
question of conscience and vision, and has almost nothing 
to do with the stage for which he writes. 

The whole proscenium controversy, then, strikes me as an 
elaborate evasion of the real problems of our theatre, shift- 
ing our attention to purely formal considerations when we 
should be examining Broadway economics, Broadway timid- 
ity, Broadway opportunism, the hit-flop mystique, the gen- 
eral imitation of what is current and fashionable, and the 
absence of any commitment to anything higher than mere 
survival and success. Chekhov—who is now almost as ma- 
ligned by the critics as the theatre he wrote for—probably 
had the last word to offer the detractors of the proscenium 
when, sixty-four years ago, he had his Treplev say, “I come 
more and more to the conviction that it is not a question of 
new or old forms, but that what matters is that a man should 
write without thinking about forms at all, write because it 
springs freely from his soul.” It is this urge of the spirit and 
strength of conviction alone—and not formal experimenta- 
tion or new theatre buildings—that will turn our theatre at 
last from a cheap and gaudy side show into a temple of en- 


during art and truth. end 
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Although they are taken out of context, there are several 
lines from Jean Genét’s The Balcony, the seventeenth play 
directed by José Quintero for Circle in the Square in New 
York, that describe with remarkable exactness, as Quintero 
agreed recently in a kind of shock of recognition, a princi- 
pal source of his involvement with theatre. Quintero’s is an 
involvement so evidently both consuming and nourishing as 
to be very nearly complete. Theatre invests him with a life 
whose reality he finds, for the most part, immeasurably 
easier to apprehend than anything else around him. On the 
single occasion when, as it were, the brawling army of the 
outside—in this instance, the pressures exerted on him only 
hours after his stunning success with O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey into Night—marched into his life, Quintero, a 
siraggler in the sudden ruins, collapsed and could not 
work for a year. 

The lines are spoken in a terrible, shaking exaltation by 
the pseudo bishop, in real life a reader of gas meters, as, in 
full episcopal vestments—cassock and train, rochet, amice, 
alb, girdle, pectoral cross, stole, tunicle, dalmatic, gloves, 
chasuble and miter—he acts out, in the manner peculiar to 
the clients of Mme. Irma’s highly specialized brothel, the 
fantasy he has evolved for himself. “Ornaments, laces,” he 
intones, “through you, I re-enter myself. I reconquer a do- 
main. I beleaguer a very ancient place from which I was 
driven.” Quintero is, in fact, a lapsed Catholic who, as a 
child in his native Panama, was intensely religious and 
served as an acolyte, and whose play included the building 
and adornment of miniature altars. Historically the church 
is, of course, a foundation of theatre, and Quintero thus ex- 
perienced its double nature in the most fundamental way. 
As its religious significance receded, the rigidly stylized, 
unvarying drama of tae liturgy remained—the sensuous 
sights, sounds, colors and smells (branches of hyssop for 
sprinkling holy water, the sweet smoke of resin burning in 
censers)—and its grave excitements. 

“Maybe not consciously, but I learned quickly that the 
imagination was more real than the factual world,” Quin- 
tero said the other day, “because one could, for example, 
give life to wooden statues. Just by the fact of believing, one 
endowed them with life. That is why it is so easy for me to 
believe a tree in the theatre is a real tree, though it is made 
of cardboard.” He was seated at a table in his apartment on 
lower Fifth Avenue. In the shaft of strong, mid-morning 
sun that slanted across his face, Quintero, a dark, handsome 
man of thirty-five, presented an oddly clerical appearance, 
not unlike that of a worldly Latin priest in undress. He was 
wearing a heavy white cardigan buttoned to the neck, black 
trousers and leather slippers. His eyes, almost black, as is 
his hair, are set deep in a face that is broad and square- 
chinned but thin; his frame is spare and concave. His 
mouth is at odds with the rest of him, the lower lip being 
richly curved and the teeth startling white and even. 
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“The whole timing of the Mass,” he continued, “is just 
pure theatre, the most marvelous kind of theatre. because 
the audience is so much a participant. People are involved 
in the drama; they bring to it prior belief. Think of the 
moment of the elevation of the Host—bells ring, music 
sounds through the church. Here is this magnificent sense 
of ritual transmitted, translated, by a repertory of gesture 
clearly understood by everyone. It is an active thing; one 
moves; one genuflects to signify. It is an enormously emo- 
tional experience.” 

The infusion of certain non-Catholic elements into the 
Mass, a not uncommon phenomenon in parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, heightened the effect. Quintero recalled that his child- 
hood vacations were spent in Chame, a tiny village of coffee 
plantations and cattle ranches thirty-five miles southwest of 
his home in Panama City. It was populated by pure-blooded 
Indians and mestizos who had carried into their centuries- 
old Catholicism fitting parts of much older religions. “On 
Good Friday,” he went on, “the bells are not rung. All day. 
you watch these people come down the mountains for the 
procession. They are in black. There is a terrible sense of 
doom. You actually feel someone has died. In the doorways 
of the church, crippled penitents lie awaiting the miracle 
that will let them walk. You step over them carefully to get 
in. And the church is packed: throngs of men, women and 
children, babies being breast-fed. The Christ on the cross 
has no hair. A group of young girls, very young, very virgin- 
al, with long hair, hair down to their waists, is led up to 
the altar rail. They are attended by three or four old wom- 
en. The priest, scissors in hand, selects one. With rapid 
slashes, he cuts off her hair. The old women pounce eagerly 
on it. It is tied with ribbons and placed reverently on the 
bald head of the Christ, and everyone falls on his knees in 
adoration. The girl breaks down and weeps. In a sense, she 
is now the bride of Christ, as much as any nun.” 

Quintero believes also that in the compelling personality 
of his father are qualities the son has used—consciously 
and otherwise; adapted, diluted or transformed—to great 
professional advantage. Carlos Quintero now lives in retire- 
ment with his wife; he is of Spanish and Italian parentage, 
the very image of the grandee. He once owned a brewery, 
and is a fairly wealthy man. For decades, he was a consid- 
erable figure in Panamanian politics, having held senator- 
ships, ministries or provincial governorships in one regime 
or another. When his son was about six, Panama was in the 
throes of one of its recurring revolutions. Just what posi- 
tion his father held then, Quintero cannot remember, but he 
has a vivid recollection of what happened the day his father 
was told a mob was on its way to sack the Quintero home 
Jhis was a typically large, formal Spanish residence in 
tinted plaster, terra cotta and wood, with a pitched roof of 
red tile and a balcony, several windows wide, facing the 
courtyard. The senior Quintero telephoned his brewery 
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and ordered as many kegs of beer as could be found. Then, 
with his son on one arm, he stepped out on the balcony to 
face a surging crowd. “Have I ever entered your houses un- 
bidden?” he demanded rhetorically. “Have I ever disturbed 
you, frightened your wives and children?” He used his free 
hand in sweeping, knifelike gestures for emphasis. “He 
stopped them absolutely,” Quintero said, with a faint, ap- 
preciative smile. “He has presence, such presence! By the 
time the wagon with the beer came, their anger had ebbed. 
He had the ability to humanize himself to a point where he 
would fit amazingly into the particular circumstances of 
every one of the people he was talking to. He has an awful 
lot of what I attempt to use as a director.” 

Persuasion of the actor is paramount to Quintero, and a 
kind of authoritative tenderness is his means. “You have to 
understand,” he said, “that they are not just actors. You 
must peer into what you think are the ways to make them 
act; what works for one does not work for another. We are 
all people in the dark trying to touch each other. So the 
director must become vulnerable—first to the play and then 
to each one in it. The moment a barrier is set up, the vulner- 
ability is lost. It is my obligation to seek out the actor, rath- 
er than to demand that he disrobe himself at once to pro- 
duce the emotion the play requires. The director has to be a 
lover, and, for those weeks of rehearsal, wary and con- 
cerned about the actor as though he or she were the loved 
one. Because what, after all, you are after—the genius in 
actors—is, as in all of us, a frightened child afraid to ex- 
pose itself.” 

He was reminded of an analogy. “Do you recall the scene 
in the picture Symphonie Pastorale?” he asked. “An old 
man seeks to coax a frightened child out of a woods. He 
says softly. over and over, ‘Petit, petit, petit,’ and the child 
finally emerges. What with readings, agents, producers, one 
thing and another, actors are paralyzed by the time they 
come to the play. That real and vulnerable part of them has 
gone back into the woods. I have had to be strong as a direc- 
tor, but I have been fortunate that I’ve always operated on 
the idea that the dignity of man is more important to pre- 
serve than just to get a moment the director has secured as 
if the actor were an animal. That way I would lose all rea- 
son to be in the theatre. If I cannot reach an actor in the 
manner prescribed for me, that matches my idea of man, 
then I find someone else I can reach in that way.” 

Brooks Atkinson’s estimate of Quintero is about as good 
as any made of him. In his review, in the New York Times, 
of The Iceman Cometh, Atkinson wrote, “O’Neill is a giant, 
and Mr. Quintero is a remarkably gifted artist.” There is no 
tradition of theatre in Quintero’s family—nor were his two 
brothers or his sister attracted by it. Quintero was exposed 
to it when, at the age of seventeen, his father sent him to 
the University of Southern California to start becoming a 
doctor. He transferred to the less expensive Los Angeles 
City College in two years, after it became clear he had no 
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appetite for medicine. The first play he ever saw—at a time 
when he spoke no English and understood very little—was 
Life with Father, in a road-company performance. It left 
him with the impression that Louis Calhern’s repeated 
“G-a-a-h-d!” was blasphemy. 

He later attended the Goodman School of Theatre in Chi- 
cago, returned to Panama for a year, and then turned up in 
Woodstock, New York, where some of his California friends 
were trying to become actors. They organized themselves as 
The Loft Players and Quintero became their director by 
default; no one else wanted to direct. In New York City 
they rented an artist’s loft off Sixth Avenue in the Twenties. 
and finally got together enough money from friends to rent 
the old Greenwich Village Club on Sheridan Square. (It 
has now been torn down and the organization has moved to 
Bleecker Street.) It was turned into an arena theatre. There, 
early in February, 1951, Circle in the Square came into be- 
ing with Quintero’s production of Dark of the Moon. On 
Broadway, in addition to Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
he has staged Theodore Apstein’s The Innkeepers, Jane 
Bowles’s In the Summer House, and William Archibald’s 
Portrait of a Lady; for the City Center, he has directed the 
Norman Dello Joio opera Trial at Rouen and Lost in the 
Stars. He did Medea for television and Macbeth for the 
Cambridge Drama Festival. Next season he is scheduled to 
direct an O’Neill bill including Hughie (American pre- 
miére) and The Emperor Jones for Broadway. 

“After the failure of religion for me,” Quintero noted, “I 
had to find some kind of reality.” A curious note of elegy 
and exultation crept into his voice. “Theatre is the most 
real thing in the world for me; somehow, it links all of life 
together. I can pour into it what I am, all my feelings, the 
sum total of my experience—with dignity and with design 
and form, because of the limitations imposed on me by 
theatre.” As the closest example at hand. he cited The 
Balcony. “My subconscious was awakened,” he said. “My 
dreams were all tied up with the play. I found myself in- 
jecting my own fantasies into it, into this play about fan- 
tasy. You exist in the environment of the play, and that be- 
comes the reality. You are not the same person you were. 
You subjugate yourself to it. just as everybody else does. 

“T think from the outset, I had a conception of the theatre 
as a place where one went to learn something—no matter 
what—about reality—who we are, why we do what we're 
supposed to do, what we are, what we are to the world.” He 
smiled wryly. “After Long Day’s Journey,” he continued. 
“I became very frightened. The world wants you, I found 
out, with unbelievable speed; everyone tells you you are 
big, big, big, and you begin thinking, ‘I fooled them,’ and 
that throws you into a spin. The phones never stopped ring- 
ing. I did no work for a year, didn’t even go to the office. 
I went to a psychiatrist; I am still going. But I have got 
over”—he smiled widely—*my—shall I say—my occupa- 
tional inhibition.” end 
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The finest festival in Austria—and, for that matter, in Eu- 
rope—is one that doesn’t act like a festival. Every year in 
June. Vienna, the world’s most music-minded city, remem- 
bers its traditions and mobilizes its resources to give the 
local populace a magnificent four-week party. The opera 
houses and concert halls are filled with music, and so are 
many parks and public squares. The entire city becomes a 
vast auditorium, with 1.7 million inhabitants as audience. 
Visitors from abroad are cordially welcome but not abso- 
lutely necessary, since there are always more local enthusi- 
asts than available tickets. 

The best thing about Vienna’s Festwochen (Festival Weeks) 
is their spontaneity. The atmosphere is genuine and daily 
life in the city goes on as usual. Instead of promotion there 
is enthusiasm. In Vienna, music and opera and the theatre 
are a way of life, not merely entertainment. Our former 
charwoman once worked for the Burgtheater’s wardrobe 
department. Our butcher rarely misses a Tristan at the 
State Opera. (In spite of his predilection for Wagnerian 
pathos, Herr Rump! is a first-rate butcher.) The prominent 
laryngologist who removed the tonsils of our little daughter 
also looks after the precious throats of Mesdames Jurinac, 
Nilsson, Rysanek et al. In this city everybody grows up with 
musical history. Old people still remember Johann Strauss, 
Brahms, Bruckner and Mahler. I myself remember Richard 
Strauss, Hofmannsthal and Pfitzner. 

There is a constant interplay between the city and its past. 
The cafés where Johann Strauss played and the houses 
where Beethoven slept still stand. So does the house in 
Schulerstrasse where Mozart spent the happiest days of his 
life. (Everything is known about Mozart in Vienna except 
the place where he lies buried.) There is the house where 
young Beethoven came to study counterpoint with Haydn; 
another one where Haydn, Mozart, Dittersdorf and a local 
cellist named Wanhal played string quartets. And also the 
lovely villa where the lonely Emperor Franz Joseph I had 
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coffee and Guglhupj with the great Burgtheater actress 
Katharina Schratt. Those places are not dead museums but 
lived-in houses, and people refer to them casually in their 
daily conversation. There are several Beethoven streets in 
Vienna, five coffeehouses called after Mozart and four after 
Schubert. 

During the four-power occupation after the second World 
War, the four provost marshals had their headquarters in 
Palais Auersperg, once owned by the great lady who in- 
spired Hofmannsthal to create the character of the Mar- 
schallin in Der Rosenkavalier, the most enchanting femi- 
nine figure in modern opera. The military policemen never 
heard of the Fiirstin Werdenberg, but they might have been 
interested had they known what happens in the first act of 
Rosenkavalier, or before. 

The Vienna Festwochen offer something to everybody. For 
musical high-brows there is Schéenberg’s Kammersym- 
phonie and Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite. For middle-brows, 
The Merry Widow and Countess Maritza at the Volksoper. 
And for lower middle-brows, the open-air concerts by the 
Fire Brigade Band, the Policemen’s Gesangsverein, the 
Akkordeon Orchestra, various zither clubs and the Guard 
Battalion Band. All of them extremely enjoyable. 

In Vienna, selection becomes a major problem. Will it be a 
gala evening at the Staatsoper (State Opera), a symphony 
concert under Klemperer or Walter, Bruckner’s Ninth Sym- 
phony performed at St. Stephen’s, a Schubertiade in the 
house where Schubert was born, a serenade in Heiligen- 
stadt where Beethoven died, open-air performances of the 
Honegger-Claudel Jeanne d’Arc in front of the Jesuit 
Church or of Max Mell’s Das Nachfolge Christi Spiel in the 
Stallburghof, or a play at one of half a dozen theatres? 

The new Festival Weeks /ntendant is Dr. Egon Hilbert, 
who resurrected the Vienna State Opera from rubble and 
ruin after the war, rebuilt the company with much en- 
thusiasm and little money, and gave us magnificent per- 
formances at the Theater an der Wien that are still wist- 
fully remembered by local opera lovers. The Theater an der 
Wien, once managed by Schikaneder, Mozart's librettist, is 
Vienna’s oldest house. The Magic Flute and Beethoven’s 
Fidelio were first performed there. It has fine acoustics and 
is perfect for intimate opera—Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte or 
Richard Strauss’s /ntermezzo. The city plans to renovate 
and reopen it as a special festival theatre during the 1961 
Festwochen. 

The invisible star of this year’s Festival Weeks will be 
Gustav Mahler, born in 1860 in nearby Moravia, the former 
Hofoperndirektor whom the Viennese treated with char- 
acteristic lack of gratitude. His symphonies and Lied von 
der Erde will be performed by the Vienna Philharmonic 
and other celebrated orchestras. The Secession plans an 
exhibition, “Mahler and His Times.” The Vienna Opera, 
which had its golden era under Mahler in the early days of 
the century, will present its first complete postwar Ring 
des Nibelungen under Herbert von Karajan, and a selection 
from its repertory, ranging from Gluck’s Orfeo to Pizzetti’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. For connoisseurs of tapestries 
who don’t mind bad acoustics, the Staatsoper will perform 
Mozart at the Redoutensaal, once the Emperor’s ballroom. 

And for those who want to escape the sound of music there 
is the Burgtheater, Europe’s leading German-language 





(left) This is the setting—the front of the Rathaus (Town Hall)—jor the opening of Vienna's Festival Weeks. 
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theatre (its director is the Viennese-American Ernst Haus- 
sermann)}, »ble house of great tradition, excelling in 
the classics.and in performing, with perfect style and dic- 
tion, Nestroy and Raimund, Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal. 
There is also the Theater in der Josefstadt, founded by Max 
Reinhardt, still aware of the founder’s intentions. And the 
Volkstheater and half a dozen other repertory houses. Your 
biggest problem will be to make the most of your time. 

‘rom Vienna’s Festwochen it is four hours by train, and a 
considerable difference in mood, to Salzburg’s festival (July 
26-August 30). Salzburg is Big Business, trying to keep its 
position against heavy competition. Bayreuth is three hours 
away, Munich just one, and there are Aix-en-Provence and 
Ansbach and Lucerne and Verona, and all the others. Salz- 
burg owes its lead to Mozart and the blessings of nature, t« 
tradition and scenery as well. A city of rainy charm, sur- 
rounded by lovely lakes and snow-capped mountains—by 
Salzkammergut, Bad Gastein, Berchtesgaden—it strongly 
appealed to Reinhardt and Hofmannsthal as an ideal place 
for great dramatic and musical theatre. Salzburg’s genius 
loci, a blend of music, beauty and lightheartedness in the 
air, is inimitable. But Salzburg is no longer the pilgrimage 
it was when Toscanini came to conduct Die Meistersinger. 
After the last war Salzburg became headquarters of the 
American forces in Austria. The early postwar festivals 
combined the better aspects of Carnegie Hall with the 
worse ones of Las Vegas. Salzburg was wide-open, teeming 
with black-market operators, complaisant ladies and exub- 
erant GI’s. Its charm was as quiet as Atlantic City on a 
Saturday night in summer. Now the soldiers are gone but 
Salzburg has never quite recovered from its traumatic ex- 
perience. Some of the musical-pilgrimage mood has been 
lost. Salzburg can still be an exciting experience, if you 
have the enthusiasm and stamina to survive the subversive 
maneuvers of taxi-drivers, hotel clerks and scalpers. Busi- 
ness has been so good that the Salzburgers have now added 
a winter festival. Fortunately Mozart had the good sense to 


Ope n-air performances abound during the Vienna festival. 
The front of Schénbrunn Castle, summer residence of the 


Hapsburg family, provides the setting for “Der Vogelhandler.” 


be born there on a January 27, always a good reason to per- 
form his symphonies and sell chocolate-covered Mozart- 
kugeln. And now there is even a spring festival, featuring 
music in the historic castles of Mirabell, Klessheim and 
Leopoldskron, and in the Gothic halls of the fortress of 
Hohensalzburg. 

This year’s opening of the Salzburg Festival will be the 
great gala event of the European festival circuit. On July 
26, Herbert von Karajan, the Salzburg-born artistic direc- 
tor of the festival, will open the new Festspielhaus with 
Rosenkavalier. All $40 seats are sold out; some people 
wouldn’t have minded paying ten times as much to be there. 
(Salzburg’s problem is that so many people have too much 
money and want to do too much too fast.) Karajan is trying 
to restore artistic dignity, and perhaps someday the festival 
will again have a profile of its own. Salzburg is quite 
charming at night, after the day’s merry-go-round, when the 
old city is lighted up, and the air is full of Mozart’s music. 
This year there will be four Mozart operas (Cosi fan tutte, 
Don Giovanni, The Marriage of Figaro, The Magic Flute), 
in addition to Verdi’s Don Carlos and a new production of 
Frank Martin’s Le Mystere de la Nativité. Mozart will 
dominate the concert programs, and there will be perform- 
ances of his chamber opera La Finta Semplice at the Resi- 
denz. Hofmannsthal’s Jedermann will again be performed 
against the magnificent sets of the Domplatz. The Landes- 
theater will offer Calderén’s Dame Kobold and O'Neill's 
Hughie. 

There are more festivals all over Austria. The Bregenz 
(Vorarlberg) Festival, in July and August, features an 
alfresco stage that floats on the waters of Lake Constance 
From the shore the audience enjoys the reflections of the 
light in the lake, the sounds of Johann Strauss’s Wiener 
Blut, and the sights of Swan Lake, danced by the Vienna 
Opera Ballet. The wonderful backdrop is provided by the 


beautifully illuminated shore towns in Austria, Germany 
and Switzerland. And in the easternmost corner of Austria, 
the Morbisch Festival takes you to the shores of Lake 
Neusiedel, a few yards from the Hungarian border. There 
you will find Johann Strauss’s The Gypsy Baron, about the 


old Hungary, coupled with the thrill of stepping up to the 


Iron Curtain to glance across at the new one. 

The Sommerspiels in Graz. the picturesque capital of 
Styria, will be held from June 18 through July 9. There are 
performances at the Graz Opera, along with open-air 
theatre in the old fortress of the Schlossberg, Mozart per- 
formances by candlelight in the authentic baroque hall 
of the lovely Castle of Eggenberg, choral concerts and 
torchlight serenades in the old court of the Landhaus—a 
festival for romanticists. So is the alfresco festival of 
Friesach, where gifted, stage-struck amateurs will perform 
Schiller’s Die Rauber. 

For those who can’t get to Oberammergau, there are Pas- 
sion plays in Erl, a village near Kufstein in Tirol, and in 
Kirchschlag, a small place in Lower Austria. The actors, as 
in Oberammergau, are picked from among the local inhabi- 
tants. In Erl the part of Christ will be played by a customs 
inspector, and in Kirchschlag by a Konditormeister (mast- 
er confectioner). He is probably the only member of his 
guild in Austria who wears a long beard (for his part) and 
sells Sachertorte mit Schlag for a living. end 





__ (top) Richard Strauss’s “The Silent Woman” was one of the offerings during a recent season at Salzburg. 
(below, left) The 1960 Salzburg Festival will be given added luster by the opening of the new Festspielhaus, seen 
in the background, “Der Rosenkavalier,” conducted by Herbert von Karajan, is the first attraction. 

(below, right) A moment in Mozart's “Idomeneo” during a recent festival production in Salzburg. 





~BRITAIN's 


bonanza of the 
byways 


by E. Martin Browne 


When the war came to an end in 1945, Britain was left with 
a crippling load of debt and destruction, a shortage of food 
and fuel—and a new audience for the performing arts. Dur- 
ing the war, traveling companies such as the Old Vic and the 
Pilgrim Players, performing under the Arts Council’s ban- 
ner, had taken plays to millions who had never seen pro- 
fessional shows before. The same was true in the cases of 
music and ballet. In short, the idea was born in people’s 
minds that the arts belonged to them. When the country, 
recovering its strength, wished to show its way of life to the 
world, it chose the arts as the medium. Along with new 
buildings and events in the capital city, the Festival of 
Britain (1951) featured twenty arts festivals in centers 
all over the island. 

Some of them were in operation before 1951. The Shake- 
speare festival in his native town on the Avon was already 
old, but it gained a much wider public in the years after 
the war and now runs many months each summer. So does 
the enchanting opera festival at Glyndebourne, where you 
can enjoy superlative Mozart and Verdi indoors, together 
with a dream of an English garden during the intermission. 
Edinburgh had organized an international festival in 1947. 
It runs three weeks each year, from the Sunday next after 
August 20, and is now one of the established delights of 
Europe’s summer season. It is the biggest of British festi- 
vals, and offers first-class fare for the lover of all the arts, 
morning, noon, night and small hours. The setting is one of 
romantic beauty: The sky line of the Royal Mile from 
Holyroodhouse to the Castle challenges comparison with 
any silhouette in the whole of man’s creation. Canterbury 
iad a fine cathedral festival in the thirties; it produced 
such works as T. S. Eliot’s /Murder in the Cathedral, and as 
recently as 1948 Christopher Fry wrote Thor, with Angels 
for it. But in the last few years it has dwindled, and one can 
only urge lovers of the arts of the church to keep a watch 
for the revival that will surely come. 


E. Martin Browne, C.B.E., has been closely associated with the 
festivals of Britain, both as actor and director. High points of 
this work have been his direction of the York mystery cycle and 
the original productions of T. S. Eliot’s works. 


Canterbury led the way among the smaller festivals that 
are the main subject of this article, since the major ones of 
the preceding paragraph have been dealt with in detail in 
other issues of Theatre Arts. The small festivals have the 
charm of reflecting the characteristic quality of the places 
where they happen. A small city or town can welcome the 
visitor into its life, if it wants to, and by definition a festi- 
val center must want to do that. One can quickly become at 
home there; in contrast, the larger city contains so many 
diverse elements, is so complex an entity, that it cannot be 
known so readily. A tour round some of the smaller festivals 
may make clear how much of themselves, besides artistic 
attractions, they have to offer. 

If we proceed in chronological order, we start with Bath. 
That Somerset town, just one hundred miles from London, 
to the southwest, was the center of society in the winters of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. “Prin- 
ny,” the Prince Regent who became King George IV, and 
his friend Beau Brummell are the best-known characters of 
that age, which can be encountered in the plays of Sheridan 
and the novels of Jane Austen. Its legacy is a city of beauti- 
ful Georgian crescents and squares, with the Pump Room 
and the Octagon as assembly rooms. Add to them the earlier 
legacy of a fine Abbey Church, and you have an admirable 
center for a festival in the best of the English spring, the 
latter weeks of May. 

The neighboring Cathedral of Wells, six miles away, has 
been added to this year’s list, and will house an American 
contribution, the twelfth-century Play of Daniel in the pro- 
duction by the New York Pro Musica. Greeted with super- 
latives by the critics when first revived four years ago, the 
work has been performed at Christmastide during the last 
two years. It has been recorded by Decca (“the sound is 
like a lighted Christmas tree”), and is now being exported 
by the State Department to show how America can bring 
back to life a forgotten European masterpiece. (The play 
originated in Beauvais, France.) The original New York 
production also will be presented at the festival in York; at 
St. Albans and St. Bartholomew’s Smithfield in London; at 
Spoleto (Italy) and the festival in Athens; and at the 
Abbey in Royaumont near Paris. 

The genius loci of the Bath Festival is the great violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, who in the past few years has built up 
around his personal participation a fine program, with the 
aid of Ian Hunter, formerly impresario at Edinburgh. Bath 
has a strong artistic life of its own, being the center of the 
South-Western Arts Association, a shining example of self- 
help by those who want to enjoy the best in art under the 
leadership of Cyril Wood. It is a factor that has contributed 
greatly to the festival spirit. 

Our next festival is at the opposite side of England, on the 
east coast. The small fishing town of Aldeburgh in Suffolk 
has among its citizens the most prolific and best-loved of 
modern English composers, Benjamin Britten. He and his 
friend and colleague, the tenor Peter Pears, have built up 
there a small and friendly festival that takes place in June. 
It contains some opera, for Britten has developed an inti- 
mate type of opera for the English Opera Group, of which 
he is the moving spirit. and works such as Albert Herring 
and The Rape of Lucretia are given. A new work is always 
forthcoming from Britten’s pen for the festival, and the 





(top left) York's cycle of mystery plays ts the major event of the festival in that city of northern England. 
Performances are given in the ruins of St. Mary's Abbey. (right) In Aldeburgh, Benjamin Britten's 

opera “The Rape of Lucretia” again will be staged. (below) The New York Pro Musica production of 
“The Play of Daniel” will be seen in several English locales, including the Cathedral of Wells, near Bath. 





seventeenth-century English composers, whom Britten and 
Pears have done so much to revive, are always well repre- 
sented. The accommodation is simple: a town hall and a 
parish church to play in, and clean, light, unpretentious 
hotels and the houses of rusidents to stay in. The spirit is 
unusually pure, well removed from the bright commercial 
lights. 

Britten has written much music for popular singing; he 
wants to bring back into English life the delight in per- 
forming music that most families had under the first Eliza- 
beth. Two vears ago he wrote an opera for the Aldeburgh 
festival, using as Jibretto the Chester play Noye’s Fludde. 
The large cast and orchestra was composed almost entirely 
of children. To accommodate them, he borrowed the nearby 
parish church of Orford. This year, the work is to be seen 
in York Minster, the mighty church of pure Gothic that 
dominates York, the next of our festival centers. 

For centuries York was the capital of northern England. It 


retains a practically complete circuit of medieval walls, 


be perambulated with pleasure, and an unrivaled 

buildings from Roman through Georgian 

glish city can offer such riches to the visitor. 

|, which is triennial and lasts three weeks this 

12-July 3), sets out to combine a welcome to 

a feast of artistic pleasures. The central event 

ywn cycle of mystery plays. This is the only 

surviving collection of the plays that formed the 

popular entertainment of the Middle Ages. They 

the whole history of man as known to the med- 

ieval mind, from the Creation to the Last Judgment, concen- 

trating on the life and passion of Jesus Christ as the central 

event in that history. The cast of about two hundred is 

drawn, as originally, from among the citizens of York, ex- 

cept for a few professionals who are needed to carry lead- 

ing roles. The site of the performance is the ruins of St. 

Mary’s Abbey in the center of the city, a setting fully 

worthy of the story. The plays are given every night. Earlier 

in the evening a single scene—mounted, as in the Middle 

Ages, on a pageant wagon—is shown at selected points in 
the city streets 

Another permanent fixture is the performance in the Min- 

ister of Monteverdi’s Vespers (1610), conducted by Walter 

Goehr. A full program of musical, poetic and pictorial of- 


Oscar Wilde’s “An Ideal Husband” was in the repertory of the 
Pitlochry (Scotland) Festival company last season. This year, 
six works (including three premiéres) are scheduled. 


ferings of first quality fills the remainder of festival period. 
Again we move to the southwest, for a festival that took 
shape not in a single town but in an area that, owing to 
backward transport, had fallen short of the artistic fare it 
needed. The Devon Festival was started mainly for the 
local inhabitants, but thanks to the foresight of its promot- 
ers and the high standards they set, it has become an 
attractive proposition for the visitor as well. The country- 
side is to many minds the most beautiful in Britain, and the 
festival is divided between three centers, so that one enjoys 
the scenery on the way to and from the performances. 
Barnstaple and Bideford, the two harbor towns of the north 
that bred so many of the sailors of Drake’s voyages and the 
Armada victory, are about ten miles apart. To the south is 
Exeter, capital of the county, with a fine cathedral and a 
good theatre. 

The Devon Festival is in late July. At the same time, in 
eastern England, not a hundred miles from Aldeburgh, 
occurs the smallest but one of the most individual of the 
festivals. For two weeks, the last in July and the first in 
August, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, is en féte. The festival center 
is the Guildhall of Saint George, the oldest, largest and 
probably the finest medieval guildhall in England. In addi- 
tion, there is Trinity Guildhall, now used as a town hall, 
and the parish church. A delightful feature of this festival 
is the visit to a great country house, Holkham Hall, the seat 
of the Earl of Leicester, where chamber music can be en- 
joyed in the type of setting for which it was written. The 
use of a country house for this purpose has been carried 
further still by the Worsley family in Yorkshire, who give 
a festival every few years in their own home, Hovingham 
Hall, using an eighteenth-century school as setting for 
concerts and opera. 

Back, as in the beginning, to Scotland. Amid the pic- 
turesque mountain scenery of Perthshire stands a small 
resort, Pitlochry. There, in 1951, an enterprising and dedi- 
cated man of the theatre, John Stewart, decided to establish 
a festival theatre. It seemed a forlorn hope, with no major 
center of population near enough to provide a regular pub- 
lic. How could a theatre remain open all summer, as he 
planned, and be entirely dependent on the inflow of visitors 
to the area, considerable though it was? The way has heen 
hard, but it has been done. The Pitlochry company offers 
a program of six or seven plays in repertory, beginning in 
mid-April and continuing throughout the summer, and by 
a sound standard of performance and a judicious mixture 
of well-known and new plays, it keeps good faith with a 
wide-flung audience. In this tenth season the director, 
Kenneth Ireland, and company are all young, and the di- 
rector has declared, “I want this company to be explosive, 
vital, unpredictable, lyrical.” The pleasantly relaxed atmos- 
phere of holiday theatregoing should thus be spiced with 
the excitement of a vigorous and unconventional approach 
by an integrated company. The festival may serve as an 
example of what the new audience has brought to the arts 
in Britain, a liveliness that the visitor should find it exhila- 
rating to share. end 
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Sean 0’ Casey @ 


uLdamned spot! 


Opinions in plays are damned spots—so say the proud and 
the haughty. At any play venturing to give an opinion about 
certain aspects of social life, if the opinion has a jewel of 
rebuke for one thing, a jewel of praise for another, they 
hang their heads with shame, or point fingers of scorn at 
the playwright. They squirm in their seats and in their walk 
all the way home, should they get a hint of a “message” in 
a play, which is an opinion that unhappily cuts through an 
opinion of their own about what is art, what is literature. 

Opinions have nothing to do with either, only with life. 
One is with the kingdom of the stars, the other with the 
world of goosy gander. Fair enough, for by and large, life 
is made up of opinions; of gold, brass, lead, and dull cold 
clay. Each of us has within his body as many opinions as 
there are cells—opinions of friends, enemies, politics, re- 
ligions, food, dress, morals, or the latest rise or fall of 
Charlie Chaplin. “A playwright has nothing to do with 
opinions,” said W. B. Yeats vehemently in my bothered ear 
once. failing to realize that this very declaration was one of 
the oddest opinions among the multitude showered down on 
the world of man. Every play, published or performed, is 
the expression of an opinion about something or other, 
things pleasant or unpleasant, things felt or seen, things 
foreshown; about the sun, moon and stars; death, judg- 
ment, hell and heaven. Opinions have made the world we 
know, in which we live and have our being; yet elect and 
haughty ones say opinions have no place in a play. Didja 
ever hear the like! 

The other day while the sun was shining in the heavens 
for all to see, I heard uttered opinions enshrining a wish for 
an ideal theatre free from the necessity of attracting an 
audience, where delicate cadences of creation wouldn’t be 
soiled by passing through the stiff, questioning breath of a 
crowd. Apparently, then, the playwright is to keep his play 
unspotted from the world. The flowers of his thought are 
not for the crowd to pick. Is the word of a playwright fit 
only for the hearing of angels? The crowd may listen, but 
will not be allowed to hear. “A playwright,” he went on, 
“has nothing to do with an audience.” Here we have an 
opinion from one who doesn’t want them, a didactic re- 
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mark. He is trying to teach us, or say, that an audience 
doesn’t, or shouldn’t, exist. But everyone outside of himself 
is an audience, and when he reads a play he’s written, he 
plays audience to his own work in his own way. An audi- 
ence, big or small, is something one must have for picture, 
poem, or play. Even God demands an audience of the nine 
orders of heaven above, with an audience of man below— 
or so it is declared to be. Then why should a poor play- 
wright not have an audience for his play? Exile an audience 
out into the cold, and a playwright exiles himself out into 
the cold too. 

And why? It would seem to me that this cry for isolation 
is born of conceit for oneself, or of regard for what may be 
said of what we ourselves say in statue, picture, poem, or 
play. To me, the fear of what others may say brings an end 
to the artist. His own hands put the cap of death on his own 
head. An artist who scorns opinions (he may well scorn 
many) by being afraid to face them, by refusing to hear, is 
demanding in a curious way that all opinions should agree 
with his own; and, since that isn’t possible, he is demand- 
ing the relief of basking in the uniformity of his own mind. 
Like it or not, we are plunged from birth into a wide tidal 
sweep of opinions; we swim with, or against, currents flow- 
ing hither, swither, and thither, according to time, place 
and circumstance. 

In the haughty and proud and scornful rejection of opin- 
ions in a play, the hatred is invariably provoked only by an 
expression of belief in the inborn goodness of humanity and 
of any hope in its future, never by an impression or expres- 
sion of despair in regard to humanity’s outcome. George 
Orwell’s 1984 invokes a Te Deum, while a story showing off 
characters like the Cheeryble brothers or Newman Noggs 
provokes a dismal de profundis. Some little time ago, the 
American drama critic Richard Watts, Jr., wrote this down: 
“There is a lot of nonsense written about plays with a social 
message. The theory seems to be that there is something a 
little dubious about them. Shaw is conclusive proof of how 
absurd such an idea is. He was the master of the so-called 
‘propaganda’ drama, and he was so triumphant a fighter 
that his radicalism of yesterday has become the accepted 
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opinion of today; but though the ‘message’ of most of his 
comedies is no longer timely. the plays based upon them 
are still far fresher than most contemporary non-message 
plays.” 

A damned sight fresher, if one asks any but the haughty 
and the proud. Ay, and Shakespeare too. Although not de- 
liberately propagandist. for that time had not yet come, his 
plays twinkle with opinions. messages, and with prejudices: 
even the sonnets are decorated with opinions as merrily as 
a Christmas tree. Lear is happy with opinions, and Falstaff, 
Troilus and Cressida teems with opinions, and a few mes- 
sages hum in it too. Hadn't Prospero a fine time trying to 
teach everyone, even Caliban? And Wolsey: “when I am 
forgotten ... and sleep in dull cold marble . . . say I taught 
thee .. .” Teaching! This bouncer even tried to make Eng- 
land look at her history in his way. How are we to think of 
La Pucelle? Inspired by God or by a demon? Which? Some 
of the lasses and lads say that Shakespeare never was a 
teacher, never sent a message to a pal. The fact is, his 
queens, kings, princes, noblemen, soldiers, peasants, work- 
ers and whores babble opinions out of them like a bubbling 
brook. 

There are other great minds in the field, too. Writers and 
artists of all lands not only speak opinions, but spout them. 
Russia has the sturdy Tolstoy. the laughing Gogol. the 
lanky realist Gorky, the singing Pushkin, the delicate mur- 
muring Chekhov, not to mention the turbulent and most 
musical Mayakovsky. all inflamed “to grasp this sorry 
scheme of things entire ... and then remold it nearer to the 
hearts’ desire!” In America. busy. bustling America. there 
were others, giants in their own day. and giants in ours. too: 
Lincoln, statesman and garlanded talker: Emerson. turning 
his arm-chair into a throne of thought, and winding the 
world into a web of beautiful prose: Thoreau. who could 
see God’s face shining from a duck pond. a face of peace. or 
a face agitated within the whirl of a millrace: Whitman. 
lounging around Parthenon or Acropolis. spitting out a 
scornful “Bah!.” getting swiftly back to Manhattan. the 
new American democracy. and the brotherhood of man 
(with W. B. Yeats one of the first to cry bravo!) ; Herman 
Melville, who made a spiritual wonder of a whale. making 
the animal speak to all English-speaking people from the 
deeps of the ocean; and another great writer. well known 
to Straker, Tanner’s chauffeur. who said. “The author who 
puts himself at the mercy of the public is obliged. instead 
of plotting it to his own taste. to shuffle about impossible 
situatjons. to snicker instead of to laugh. and to take his 
models from outside society. for fear of making a thousand 
enemies, not one of whom he dreamed existed when he was 
writing his sorry play.” 

Opinions and messages flit about from every literary 
quarter, the dialectic of the right of king against noble 
flooding the chronicle plays of Shakespeare: the dialectic 
of noble against noble. of merchant against both noble and 
king. leading to punctured hearts and slit throats in civil 
wars; dialectic of monarchy against republicanism. as in 
the American Revolution; pale-faced Shakespeare chron- 
icling the former standing aside lamenting the innocent and 
indifferent dead, showing us the soldier-proletarian Wil- 


liams musingly murmuring. ‘I am afeard there are few die 


well that die in a battle”; Shakespeare musing sadly over 


the savage and shabby futility of war. Shakespeare, comic 


or serious, gentle or bitter. is often trying to send a message 
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in the human heart. Others too, in thirteen lines (ominous 
number) of poetry, give in essence all that was given out 
later by Marx and Lenin (see G.B.S.). Claudel, humorless, 
mass-wordy, bellows out propaganda for the Catholic faith, 
and tries to bludgeon Catholicism into every head he meets 
with a holy satin slipper (if you can’t butter it, batter it in). 

Byron sent his comments out in poems to the world at lit- 
tle and at large. Schiller vented many opinions in his works. 
In a letter dealing with the inauguration of the National 
Theatre, Mannheim (bombed to pieces in the last war), 
Claus Helmut Drese said, “The Theatre’s name is joined 
with that of Schiller’s genius whose revolutionary play, Die 
Rauber, was performed here in 1782 for the first time. 
Schiller was nominated Honorary Citizen of the French 
Revolution, worked in Mannheim as a dramatic author and 
drew up the famous program which defines the Theatre as 
‘a moral institution’ (saints above, what was the man think- 
ing about! ). There exists, also. a narrow contact between 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and the Mannheim Theatre.” 
Mozart. too! Mozart the Freemason, not like the tiddlywink 
ones here and in Ireland, but live wires, powerful, too, 
spreading radicalism and free thought to a listening Eu- 
rope; a Magic Flute playing on the minds of people. inspir- 
ing them to wake up and think and sing. Oh, Queen of 
Night! 

But listen to this. Listen to what a great poet once said 
of the nobility, possibly when he was in a testy humor: 
“You say a horse is noble because it is good in itself, and 
the same you say of a falcon or a pearl; but a man shall be 
called noble because his ancestors were so. Not with words 
but with knives must we answer such a beastly notion.” 
Well, well! Stout stuff! And from a great poet. From the 
horse’s mouth: Dante. Dante andante no longer. There is 
no mind living that doesn’t comment in one way or another 
on things around. especially in painting. in stone, in play 
and poem, in book. in speech; and all hearts unfold mes- 
sages for others as they take messages in from all the social 
strivings and all the arts of life. 

It is odd, and comic to me, that most. or a good many. 
present-day plays flood out messages of misery. of hopeless- 
ness, of futility of life. and the somber messages are hailed 
as profound meditations. incontrovertible. showing life but- 
toned up into everlasting woe. Critic and reviewer often 
bathe their poor parched souls in their puking revelations, 
as Brutus and the conspirators bathed their hands in the 
blood of Caesar. Of course. we can no more reject sorrow 
and woe from life than we can reject the gay christening 
or the gayer wedding. the laugh and the song. and sorrow 
may itself have its own darkling beauty. Strindberg was 
often a sad dramatist. but his saddest play of all ends with 
the bursting forth of a lovely and gigantic chrysanthemum 
from the top of a dunghill: and Socrates drinking his cup 
of hemlock still remains a brave and noble picture in the 
life of man. 

So opinions and messages whirl about in every form of 
science, literature and art; whirl about and collide, and new 
energy of thought and imagination is created, and life gets 
a new message. Indeed, Life herself is continually sending 
new thoughts into the world to take the place of older ones. 
Every time a new and intelligent infant is born, a new mes- 
sage is given to the world, else malice would be in the 
happy and brave declaration that Unto us a child is born. 


end 
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the complete text of : ““‘The Drums of Father Ned”’ by Sean O’ Casey 


Copyright © by Sean O’Casey 1960. 

All rights reserved. 

Caution: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that The Drums of Father Ned, being fully protected under 
the Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the Copyright Union and Universal Copy- 
right Convention, is subject to royalty. All rights, includ- 
ing professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lec- 
turing, public reading, radio and television broadcasting, 
and the rights of translation into foreign languages are 
strictly reserved. All inquiries regarding the performing 


rights of The Drums of Father Ned and other works of 
Sean O’Casey should be directed to the Richard J. Madden 
Play Company, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

The Drums of Father Ned will be published in hard-cover 
edition this month by St Martin’s Press ($2.50). St Mar- 
tin’s also publishes O’Casey’s Three Plays (Juno and the 
Paycock, The Shadow of a Gunman, The Plough and the 
Stars, paper, $1.25) ; Five One-Act Plays (The End of the 
Beginning, A Pound on Demand, Half of Heating, Bedtime 
Story, Time to Go, paper, 95 cents); and The Collected 
Plays of Sean O’Casey (4 volumes, $2.50 each). 


The Drums of Father Ned was first produced by the Lafayette Little Theatre, Lafay- 
eite, Indiana, April 24, 1959, under the direction of Jeanne Orr and Robert Hogan. 


Characters: 

e Officer of the Black and 
Tans 

e lst Black and Tan 

e 2nd Black and Tan 

e 3rd Black and Tan 

@ 4th Black and Tan 

e McGilligan 

e Binnington 

e Elena Binnington 


This play, asked for by the Dublin 
Tostal Drama Council in 1958, was 
sent to them, after several appeals. 
It was cordially welcomed, and warm- 
ly praised as just suitable for the 
Festival. Suddenly, months after the 
play had been with the Drama Coun- 
cil, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin declared that he would al- 
low no Offering of Holy Mass for the 
Tostal if any play by O’Casey or 
James Joyce was done during the 
Festival. Ireland’s holy souls began 
to roar; the Council shivered in their 
shoes; the plays were abandoned. 
Samuel Beckett withdrew his Mime 


e Michael Binnington 
e Mrs. McGilligan 

e Nora McGilligan 

e Bernadette Shillayley 
e Tom Killsallighan 

e Oscar McGunty 

e Man of the Musket 

e Man of the Pike 

e Rev. D. Fillifogue 


e Alec Skerighan 


e Mr. Murray 


Scenes 


Plays in protest, and the entire 
Drama Festival, convulsed with 
fright, collapsed. Silence was needed. 
“Silence that dreadful bell: it frights 
the isle 

From her propriety.” 
But the bell still rings; 
the Prelate’s voice. 


louder than 


This comedy’s but an idle, laughing 
play 

About the things encumbering Ire- 
land’s way; 

A flag shoved from a window, and a cry 
To wake up drowsy girl and drowsier 
boy, 


The Prerumble— 


e Villagers, Bugler, Echo 


The main street in the town of Doonavale 


thirty-four years or so ago. 

Act I—The drawing room of the Binningtons. 
Act II—The drawing room of the McGilligans. 
Act I1]——The same as Act I. 


Time—tThe present day. 


To snatch from Erin’s back the sable shawl, 
And clothe her as she was before her fall; 
In cloak of green as bright as 

spring’s young call; 

Beside her Tara’s harp from off a 
time-stain’d wall, 

To play new dandy airs; holding high 

the poet’s hazel rod, 

String tied to tip, hook-holding a 

crimson berry, 

With myrtle and with laurel wove. 
deep-dipp’d in wine, 

Champagne or sherry; 

That mobled minds may all new cour- 

age grow, 

And miser’d hearts be merry. 


Stage set on play cover, some Tostal people [below] and drawing on page 39 by Gardner Leaver 





prerumble 


Some time after midnight, we see 

a street in an Irish country town, 
shadowy, outlined only in a dream- 
like way, giving vague shapes of 
houses and shops, and vaguer out- 
lines of others farther away. Among 
them, behind them, and from win- 
dows and doors, come vivid streams 
of red yellow flames, for the town is 
burning. Behind all, beyond the pale 
of the burning, the spire of a church 
sticks up, silver in the midst of the 
black night and the red flame. In 
front of the houses, almost in the 
street’s center, but towards the side- 
walk, a Celtic Cross, dazzling in its 
whiteness, stands quietly, but a little 
crookedly, its symbol silent now, and 
near forgotten. It is winter, snow 
has fallen, which has hardened from 
the touch of frost, and the streetway 
sparkles. Three Black and Tans, one 
an Officer, are standing like statues 
in the street. One is holding a hand 
torch, and where the light falls from 
it, the frost sparkles more gaily. 
Each holds a revolver in his right 
hand, the weapons made by the 
shadows of the night into a size much 
larger than a gun of a normal look. 
One Black and Tan is dressed ina 
black tunic and vivid yellow trou- 
sers, the second in a vivid yellow 
tunic and black trousers, the Officer 
is all in black; all are wearing black 
berets, except the Officer, who wears 
a vivid yellow one. Their faces are 
blackened so that they stand out 
vaguely as blacked-out humanity 
against the red glow of the burning 
town. The figures stand stiffly, 
motionless, but for their heads which 
turn right, left, back, and forward 
—watchful, wary. 

A chant of voices, a chant of misery 
and defiance, is heard from behind 
the burning town. It is low, as from 
a distance, but clearly heard. 

The Black and Tans are blasting 
now 

Ireland’s living into the dead; 

Her homes and shops in flames fall 
down 

In red ashes on her bonny head. 
May God leave none of th’ Tans alive, 
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May His big fist destroy them all! 
Each curse of the Holy Book of th’ 
Psalms 

An’ the Prophets upon them fall! 
The scene looks like a sudden vision 
of an experience long past conjured 
up within the mind of one who had 
gone through it. 

O fficer—How slow the damned 
town burns! As if to deny us the 
right to see its ending. 

Ist Tan [exulting, but still wary | 
—wWhen the fire’s done, they can 
cram what’s left of the town inta 

a jar! 

Officer——We'll never get them far 
enough into fear till we turn a town 
into a cinder for a bruised finger. 
2nd Tan—Ay, sir; topple all their 
blasted towns down into big an’ 
little cinders. 

Officer [to Tan holding the torch] 
—kKeep that torch covered, man, or 
some skulking sniper may make 

a cinder of one of us. 


Ist Tan [musingly |——Every- 


thing quiet as a grave a generation old. 


Officer [ bitterly |\——Quiet graves 

in this country have a habit some- 
times of spitting out bullets. 

2nd Tan——Here’s Tutnal, sir, 
comin’ with the two blokes who, 
livin’ on opposite sides of the same 
street, never speak to each other; 
never as much as hullo to one 
another for years. 

[The 3rd Tan comes in driving 
before him two men, perhaps in 
their thirties, at the point of his 
revolver. They have their hands 
raised over their heads. They are 
dressed in shirt and trousers only, 
and are in their bare feet. They keep 
their heads turned away from one 
another; the one to the right looking 
right, the one to the left looking left; 
a set, determined, yet frightened look 
on their faces. Their trousers and 
shirts are gray, so are their faces 
with anxiety, so that they look vague 
and ghostlike beside the black and 
yellow figures of the Tans.]| 

3rd Tan [as he drives the two 

men in]|——March! left, right... 
left, right... left... left——lift yer 


feet! [As they come near the center | 
Halt! ’shun! Chins up, chins up! 
[To the Officer | Th’ two prisoners, 
sir. 

Officer (indicating McGilligan |}— 
You halt where you are. [To Bin- 
nington] You——two paces forward 
—march! 

3rd Tan [prodding Binnington for- 
ward |——Go on—march! [Binning- 
ton steps forward two paces, so that 
he and McGilligan are in file, two 
paces apart, McGilligan facing Bin- 
nington’s back. ] 

Officer [to Binnington }|}——Right 
about turn! [He makes no move- 
ment. | 

2nd Tan [violently |——Ri’ about 
turn! [Binnington stays put.] Turn! 
[He whirls Binnington around so 
that he faces McGilligan.} ’Shun! 
[The two, when they find themselves 
facing each other, turn their faces 
aside, one to the right, the other to 
the left. ] 

O fficer—Eyes front! [They remain 
as they are. | 

2nd Tan [angrily |——Eyes front, yeh 
bastards! 

[They make no move. Ist Tan twists 
McGilligan’s head to face front; 

3rd Tan does the same for Binning- 
ton, while the Officer stands a little 
apart so that he can see and speak to 
either. ] 

3rd Tan [as he twists Binnington’s 
head facing front |——Eyes front, an’ 
keep lookin’ at each other’s ugly 
Irish mugs, yeh curs! 

Officer {quietly— interested |——I’m 
told you two hate each other; that 
you haven’t spoken for ten years or 
sO true? [The two make no 
answer.] Dumb, eh? 

lst Tan——Thi two of ’em need a 
good dustin’ with th’ buttend of a 
gun, they do. [To the Officer] A bad 
ruddy lot, sir. Shows what we are up 
against, it does. Terrifyin’ thugs they 
are. 

Officer [ quietly |——You’'d better 
answer my questions, you two. I’m 
going to ask a few more, and you'd 
better answer. We don’t like mutes 
—hear me? 
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2nd Tan——Answer, or we'll leave 
you so’s you ll never be able to 
answer no more, see? 

O fficer——Now, you two, I want some 
information, and you've heard what 
may happen if you don’t give it. 

Ist Tan | ominously An’ we 

don’t ask twice neither. 

McGilligan | finding his voice |— 
You'll get no information from me. 
Officer {patiently 


to Binnington] 
You then? 


I'm no informer, but 
atrueborn Irishman. 

McGilligan | with a wail of con- 
tempt |——A trueborn Irishman! 
D’ve hear that? [He hangs his head 
as if in shame pathetically. | Poor 
Paudrig Pearse! 
Binnington | bitterly Oh, may 

th’ man who uses th’ holy names of 
our dear dead heroes for his own 
purposes be hemmed in be a clusther 
of his children’s headstones! 

Officer [amused You certainly 
have an astonishing respect for each 
other. Quite natural, for I’m told you 
were born in the same year, in the 
same town, in the same street on 
opposite sides of the road. 

Ist Tan An’ th’ blighters are 
courtin’ sisters. 

O ficer——Good God! [To Binning- 
ton| What school did you go to? 
Binnington——Th’ parochial school 
attached to th’ church. 

Officer {to McGilligan And you? 
McGilligan {sullenly Th’ same 
one, if you want to know. 

2nd Tan [tapping him on the 
shoulder Sir, sir; add sir to your 
lingo, see! 

Officer ‘to Binnington |——In what 
church do you worship? 

Church of Our Lady 
Help of Christians, sir. 


Officer [to McGilligan|——Y ou? 


Binnington 


VcGilligan doesn’t answer.) 
3rd Tan [rapping McGilligan on 
the back with the revolver |——Go on, 
you ripened ruffian——what church 
do you go to? 
McGilligan—To th’ church of Our 
Lady Help of Christians, sir. 


O ficer——Mass in the morning and 
murder at night. Well, you can have 
a good look at what it has done for 
your town. [To Binnington| What 
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trade do you follow? Laborer of 
some kind? 

Binnington {somewhat indignant 
—Nothing oi the kind! I’m a pro- 
fessional man, a solicitor, owning the 

General Store in th’ town. 
McGilligan An’ town coroner, 
too; secretary to the Rural Council 
an’ Commissioner of Oaths——oh, 
some parties I know have done well 
outa their love for Ireland. 
Officer |to McGilligan|——Is he 
indicating Binnington| your boss, 
you like him so much? 
UcGilligan {most indignant |\—-My 
boss? No, by God, he’s not! I'd have 
you know I’m a merchant, an’ a most 
important citizen of this town. I’m 
a Building Contractor, an’ as well, 
provide other builders in th’ Dis- 
thrict with any materials they need. 
Binnington {mockingly |——A 
builder of houses shaken be th’ 
sound of the sea fifty miles away 
from where they're standin’! 
McGilligan {to Officer |\——Oh. do 
whatever you’re goin’ to do, an’ put 
us outa th’ agony of lookin’ into each 
other’s face! 
Officer [amused Now, now, 
don’t be too ready to go. Time to end 
this ridiculous feud. Shake hands 
and be friends, like when you were 
kids. 
Binnington [vehemently |——Never! 
McGilligan [as vehemently |——T'll 
die first! 
O fficer—Y ou'll die if you don’t. 
With a shout| Shake hands, I tell 
you! 
McGilligan——Not while there’s 
foam on a river, or a leaf in a forest. 
Binnington——Let me flop into me 
grave first. 
Officer——All that’s left of your 
town’s the church and round tower. 
We'll dynamite that, but if you shake 
hands, we'll leave it standing. So 
shake hands. 
VM cGilligan——Not for a hundhred 
round towers, 
Binnington——Not for a hundhred 
more. 
Officer { fiercely——turning the pair 
to face right, and pushing them side 
by side|——I'l1l test you, you stub- 
born bastards! [He points right. | 
Run side by side to that lamppost 


there; we'll fire to either side of you, 
so keep close, for if either of you 
move a foot from the other, he'll run 
into a bullet——see? [With a shout | 
Go! [The two men run off and out 
while the Tans fire after them. | 

Ist Tan Shockin’ showdown of 
hatred, sir. [He fires to the left. 

2nd Tan——F lyin’ in God’s face it is. 
[He fires to the right. | 

3rd Tan—-W onder if they ever went 
to Sunday school when they was 
kids? [He fires to the left.| {As the 
two men run, the flames of the town 
take on a more vivid red, and rise 
higher into the sky. | 

Officer 


come back. [ The two men trot in 


Hold your fire—here they 


together again, close to one another, 
but turning their heads away the one 
from the other as much as possible, 
till they come to where the Tans are 
standing. 

Officer {to the two men Well? 
McGilligan—Me feet’s bleedin’, sir. 
Binnington—So’s mine. 

Officer 
stand, in spite of this animosity, you 
do business together. Do you do busi- 
ness together? 

Ist Tan { prodding McGilligan’s 
back with his gun | 


Listen. you fools: I under- 


Do you do 
business together ? 

2nd Tan {doing the same to Binning- 
ton |- Answer! 
Binnington—That’s different, for 
business is business. 


McGilligan 


ness. 


Yis, business is busi- 


Echo—Business is business. 
Officer {startled into alertness | 
What's that? 

Ist Tan {startled too 
an echo. sir. 
McGilligan——Tis an echo. When 
th’ winds is right, th’ higher hills 
round th’ town sometimes give an 
echo. 

Officer [relieved |——Oh? [Roughly 
Now, shake hands. [The men stay 
silent.| Well, off you go again, you 
poor blighters, and keep close, or 

a bullet’ll plough a way into one of 


—Sounds like 


you! [The two men start off again, 
while the Tans fire after them as 
before.) 

3rd Tan {stupefied with amazement | 
——Never seen such coves. [He 
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fires.| Hatin’ each other more’n they 
hates us. 

2nd Tan {very puzzled |\——Not a 
ruddy quiver outa them, an’ them 
knockin’ at death’s door. I don’t 
savvy. | He fires.] 

Officer 


Ist Tan 


Perfect hate casts out fear. 
Goin’ to church reg lar an’ 
behavin’ as such, beats me. Not 
natural. | He fires. 

{ter a short pause, the two men 
reappear, staggering in, breathless, 
but close together, each turning his 
head away from the other. They 
totter to the center, and sink down on 
the street from exhaustion between 
the group of bewildered Tans. 
Officer | looking down at them) 

Well, have you come to your damned 
senses? Shake hands, and be pals in 
the center of your burning town. 

Ist Tan | derisively Go on; be 
pals. Jolly old pals, clingin’ together 
in all kinds of weather. shake hands, 
you blighted buggers! 

Officer Are you going to shake 
hands, or shall we plug the two of 
you? 


VU cGilligan 


Crossing himself. 


Shoot if you want to. 


Binnington | crossing himself 

Plug away. [The Officer stands over 
them, mystified at this example of 
inveterate hatred. 


2nd Tan { pointing his gun Shall 


we, sir? | The Officer makes a ges- 
ture of denial, and the Tan lowers 


his gun, 


Officer (thoughtful and bewildered | 
They must be mad. [ He looks 


around.| The town’s burning well 


now. This'll send the rats to their 
hovels, and we'll have things our 
own way for a long time. 

rd Tan | gleefully We've got 
‘em on th’ run. [4th Tan hurries in 
from the end of the town, breathless; 
excitement and anxiety flush from 


his looks. 


4th Tan | saluting—rapidl) 
Lieutenant Barrow’s lorry’s been 
ambushed, sir, on the way here. 
Better get our men together- 
they're out in force. 

Officer | alert at once |\——Who are 
out in force? 
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4th Tan——Sinn Feiners, sir; 
Sergeant got through, shot in th’ 
arm. 

Officer [rapidly |The other six? 
4th Tan—Wiped out, sir. 

Then, by 


God, we'll settle these two bastards! 


2nd Tan {savagely | 


[He points his revolver at the two 
men, but the Officer shoves it aside. | 
Officer {to 2nd Tan| No, you 
fool! Can't you see that these two 
rats will do more harm to Ireland 
living than they'll ever do to Ireland 
dead. Keep your gun down. 

2nd Tan [thrusting his gun into its 
holster—surlil) You know best, 
sir. 

Officer {angrily |——Take that gun 
from the holster and keep it in your 
hand——at the ready. {The Tan takes 
it from its holster.| Break it, break 
it! [The Tan breaks it, and the 
Officer glances into the chamber. | 
Empty, by God! Keep your wits 
alive, man. Keep your gun full [as 
the Tan reloads.|. Our lives shelter 
in its chamber. A fraction of a 
second’s delay in the handling of a 
gun may mean one life gone; may 
mean more; may even mean all. 

Ist Tan——My oath, it may! 

Officer [to 4th Tan How many 
were in the attacking column? 
Quick——answer! 
4th Tan {hurriedly 
from everywhere, sir; I'd say a 
hundred of them. Enough to be 
dangerous. 


Shots came 


Officer Probably twenty-five, or, 
maybe, thirty. [To 3rd Tan] Where 
are our lorries? 
3rd Tan—Parked in th’ Market 
Square, sir. 
Ofhicer | sarcastic ally Packed 
tight together. One grenade might 
easily make half of them hopeless. 
To the Tan with the torch| Put out 
that torch. We must get to the lorries 
quick, and get going. By God, we'll 
make Irish towns pay in huge heaps 
of ashes for th’ loss of our comrades! 
I'll court-martial any man who hits 
arm or leg of these Sinn Fein mur- 
derers. Hit head, hit belly, and hit 
heart! [Sharply| Form file! Each 
man three yards behind the other. 
Number 1, watch forward; Number 


2, to the right; Number 3, to the 
left; I'll watch behind. March! 
[They march out as the Officer com- 
mands, leaving the two men lying 
near to the cross. Glancing around, 
Binnington sees McGilligan near to 
him, and, with a spit of disgust, 
crawls on hands and knees to the 
back of the cross, leaning his back 
against the shaft. McGilligan crawls 
to the front of it, and squats there. | 
Binnington | after a pause- 
crawling away to the right} God 
could never put me far enough away 
from a cunnin’ dodger. 

McGilligan | crawling away in the 
opposite direction ] Phew! A 
fume from hell’s comin’ from some- 
where near me. 

[A number of shots are heard from 
the direction in which the Tans have 
marched. It is distant, and though 
the sounds are faint, they can be 
heard distinctly. 

Binnington {halting in his crawl and 
cocking an ear—exultingly |- 
Aha, our boys are givin’ it to them! 
God direct their aim! 
VU cGilligan {halting in his crawl, 
cor king an ear the same moment as 
Binnington has cocked his——with 
disgust at Binnington’s last remark | 
Is there anything worse than a 
pious prayer from an impious party 
red with th’ rust of roguery? | He 
turns in his crawl to face towards 
Binnington.| You muddy ditch- 
worm! 
Binnington | who has turned in his 
crawl to face towards McGilligan | 
You dung-beetle! 

The two of them reverse to face 
away, and they crawl off in opposite 
directions. As they crawl away, the 
red flames rise higher than ever, and 
again is heard the morning chant of 
the people, faintly in the distance. 
The Black and Tans are blasting 
now 
Ireland’s living into the dead; 
Ireland's living into the dead; 

Her homes and shops in flames fall 
down 

In red ashes on her bonny head. 

[A very faint, distant roll of drums 
mingles with the chant. | 


[end of prerumble} 
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act one 


The drawingroom and parlor of 
Alderman Binnington, Mayor of the 
town of Doonavale. It is a large, long 
room, furnished with an attempt at 
Irish middle-class pomp and circum- 
stance. Everything in the room is 
new and polished, to be displayed 
rather than used. A large round 
mahogany table stands in the center 
of the room, with large stiff arm- 
chairs at either end, both uphol- 
stered in emerald green. On the 
table, right in its center, is a tall 
gilded vase, ornamented with em- 
bossed, highly-colored flower pat- 
terns. At one end is an album, at the 
other a photo of the Alderman in a 
wide and brightly gilded frame. A 
heavy brown-colored door on the 
right leads to the rest of the house, 
opposite another smaller door 
leading to the Mayor’s office. At the 
back is a large oblong window 
looking out over the front lawn, 
beyond which are a few trees, and 
beyond these the tops of the town’s 
houses, and the spire of the town’s 
church. This window is ornamented 
by thick curtains of green plush, tied 
back by heavy gold cords with gold 
and silver tassels. To the right of the 
window is a picture of Michael 
Collins; on the opposite side, a pic- 
ture of St. Anthony of Padua. A 
pompous mahogany sideboard 
stands to the right of the window; on 
it are wine glasses, a decanter, a 
bottle of whiskey, and some heavy 
silverware, a coffeepot, silver cups 
and saucers, silver tray and a silver 
salver—all for show. At the back of 
the sideboard, to its center, stands 
another gaudily-gilt vase. In front of 
the window are a number of small 
chairs, green upholstered, so stiff 
that they look as if they dared any- 
one to stir them. The fireplace— 
aglow with heavy brass fender and 
fireirons—s to the left, and a sofa 


Mrs. Binnington [running over to 
piano, pulling Bernadette away, and 
banging the lid down|——What’re 
you doin’? That piano was bought for 
good money, an’ not brought here for 
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stretches itself out diagonally, the 
head nearer the fire, the foot towards 
the window. On the mantelshelf are 
bronze figures, a man in eighteenth- 
century costume at one end, a lady at 
the other; and beside these figures, 
at either end, stand vases thick with 
color and with gilt; while in the 
mantelshelf’s center is a big golden 
clock decorated with gilt leaves and 
blossoms. To the left of the brown 
door is an upright piano, agleam, 
with a silver candlestick at either 
end, with more vases standing be- 
tween them. In the right corner of the 
back wall stands a big, pink delft 
flowerpot containing a palm about 
six feet high, with long, lance-like 
vivid blue leaves and vivid yellow 
trunk. The floor is covered with a 
beige carpet covered with a gay 
flower pattern. Leaning against one 
end of the piano is an object tied 
around with white linen, showing the 
shape of a cross clearly. 

The lower part of the window is open, 
and the ends of a ladder are seen 
sticking up beyond the sill. The time 
is about 12 noon. It is early spring, 
and the sky is a virgin blue. 

If one was to enter the room now, 
Bernadette would be seen trying with 
a finger or two to coax out the notes 
of the hymn, “Adeste Fideles.” She 
has an intense look on her face as she 
fingers the notes out slowly and care- 
fully. She is a girl of nineteen or 
twenty, pretty in a simple way, with 
dark clustering hair—a little untidy 
now, a face that is pleasing, though a 
little plump, a finely-formed mouth 
that gives an easygoing glance to the 
face, a slightly snub nose, firm 
cheeks, and a lovely pair of deep blue 
eyes which flash forth, now and 
again, a sly shrewd look. She wears 
ordinary clothes, black skirt, deep 
yellow jersey, faded a little in 
patches, most of which are covered by 


you to go tantalizin’ it with your 
fingerin’ ding ding, ding ding! 
Bernadette—I was only thryin’ to 
give it a warmin’. 

Mrs. Binnington—It doesn’t need a 


a large blue apron. Her skirt is short 
enough to show that she is wearing a 
first-class pair of nylons. In the disen- 
gaged hand she is carelessly clutch- 
ing a duster. 

Far away in the distance, as she is 
playing, we hear the faint sound of a 
roll of drums. She stops playing to 
listen intently and somewhat 
dreamily. 

Bernadette—Th’ dhrums again. 
Father Ned is busy. Practicin’. 

[The drumroll and drumbeat fade 
away, and she resumes her playing. 
The door opens swiftly, and Elena 
Binnington runs into the room, fol- 
lowed some time later by Aloysius 
Binnington, the Mayor. Mrs. Bin- 
nington is a middle-aged woman who 
must have been a handsome lass in 
her earlier age; her face still carries 
many traces of good looks, but it is 
rather a tired one now, but still try- 
ing to keep calm and gay. She is 
dressed for going out——a greenish 
tweed skirt, a white blouse, and she 
is wearing her hat and a light tweed 
coat of gray with green facings. Bin- 
nington is tall, thin, and wiry. He is 
older than his wife; his hair, mous- 
tache, and close-cropped beard are 
graying. He is dressed in good, rich- 
ly-brown tweeds, but over all is a red 
Mayoral robe, ornamented at cuff 
and collar with rich green velvet. 
Around his neck his Mayoral chain, 
at the end of which hang a cross and 
harp, cross in gold, harp in silver. He 
wears a rather high, stiff white collar, 
and a brown, yellow-spotted tie. A 
thick gold watch chain stretches 
across his belly from one waistcoat 
pocket to the other. Businessman, 
patriot, and pietist, he loves himself 
more than anything else living or 
dead, though he isn’t really a bad 
chap. He carries an attaché case, 
which he now opens, spreading a few 
papers out on the table.] 


warmin’. That insthrument is only to 
be touched be an edifyin’ finger. 
[Mrs. Binnington is practicing de- 
portment and balance of body, so she 
circles herself on one foot as Berna- 
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dette speaks, facing her when the 
circling movement is completed, 
which she does very awkwardly. | 
Bernadette—It was “Adeste 
Fideles” I was playin’, an’ there’s no 
ding-ding-dingin’ about that hymn. 
Mrs. Binnington—Don’t argue. 
Knowin’ I have to go out to practice 
deportment an’ dancin’ for the Re- 
ception our President’s givin’ for im- 
portant persons in Dublin Castle, you 
take advantage, when me back’s 
turned, an’ go ding-ding-dingin’ on 
our new piano. [Mrs. Binnington 
does a half-heel, half-toe pirouette, 
arms extended from her sides, 
asunder, suddenly dropping with a 
flop to the floor.} God damn it! [To 
Bernadette] Do go on with th’ clean- 
ing of th’ window, and stop gapin’! 
[She gets up.] Where’s th’ laddo who 
was paintin’ th’ window? [She looks 
out of it.] Gone! 

Bernadette—He had to go to prac- 
tice his part in the pageant. 

Mrs. Binnington [ grumblingly ]|— 
This Tosthal’s goin’ to cost us some- 
thing. [To Bernadette] I’m goin’ 
now, an’ don’t disturb the Mayor; an’ 
don’t you lay a finger on that piano 
again. 

Bernadette {sullenly |}——Someone, 
some time or other, will have to give 
it a rattle. 

[Binnington comes in, goes to the 
table, sits down, and spreads his pa- 
pers out on it. ] 

Mrs. Binnington {suddenly stopping 
awkwardly in a pirouette—indig- 
nantly |——A rattle! No somebody or 
other’s goin’ to give that piano a 
rattle! A piano isn’t made for a 
rattle! A rattle indeed!! Whoever 
sits before that piano’ll give it some- 
thing more genteel than a rattle! 
Binnington—A piano’s a dignified 
insthrument, me girl, an’ you can’t 
put its music into any conformity of 
a rattle. 

Bernadette (angrily and sullenly |—— 
Youse wouldn’t have a piano if it 
wasn’t for the dead who died for Ire- 
land! 

Mrs. Binnington [quietly but posi- 
tively |——Maybe not. But all that’s 
well over now. [Murmuring to her- 
self.] Before sittin’ down, do a grace- 
ful wheel on th’ left toe, swingin’ 


right leg round, with th’ body lax, 
then sink into th’ chair, he said. 
[Wheeling round, she doesn’t do it 
right, misses the chair, and slidders 
to the floor.|] Oh, God damn it! [Re- 
covering her breath——to Bernadette 
—while still sitting on the floor] 
All over now. We’ve done our best for 
our glorious-dead with murmurin’ of 
thousands of Rosaries, hundhreds of 
volleys fired over where they lie, an’ 
th’ soundin’ of hundhreds more of 
Last Posts. All that can be done for 
a dead hero is to put a headstone over 
his grave, an’ leave him there. 
Echo—aAn’ leave him there. 
Bernadette [bitterly|——An’ forget 
all he said an’ all he ever done. 
Echo—All he ever done. 

Mrs. Binnington——God’s will. 

[She gets up stiffly.] 

Binnington [with irritation ]|— 
That’s enough of arguin’. Our work 
now is to sort ourselves out into our 
proper an’ propounded places. 
Bernadette { maliciously |——Th’ 
McGilligans’ll best youse at it. Theirs 
is a bigger piano than yours, an’ yes- 
therday they got in a palm three half 
as tall [indicating the tree] again as 
that one. They’re the ones thuddin’ 
their way up in th’ world! 
Binnington [severely |}——That’s 
enough, I tell you. It’s just a sorryful 
sight to see th’ McGilligans thryin’ to 
ape their betthers. They'll never be 
anything above th’ etcetheraras of th’ 
Doonavale community. [To Mrs. Bin- 
nington] Ah, look, Michael is goin’ 
about too much with McGilligan’s 
daughter. It'll have to stop. 

Mrs. Binnington—They’re workin’ 
for th’ Tosthal, and th’ Tosthal is 
above th’ laws of gentility. 
Binnington—TI'1l not have it, Tosthal 
or no Tosthal! A waste of sacred 
time! with their French an’ Italian 
films dancin’ our simple minds into 
delirium; music, too, that no one can 
get undher or over; when the minute 
a tune starts it stops, an’ is off into a 
thousand tootles no mind can folly, 
makin’ a body want to run out into a 
summer breeze or a wintry wind for 
a chance of survival. 

Mrs. Binnington [irascibly ]|—Don’t 
be lettin’ your ignorance loose! 
[Admonishingly] We just have to let 


it come, an’ get it over. We can’t af- 
ford to go against the Tosthal, for it’s 
a National Festival now; fixed an’ 
famous. 
Binnington {furiously |——It’s never 
over, woman! Soon as one is ended, 
they’re startin’ on th’ next! An’ ll 
go against it! McGilligan’s again’ it, 
Caon Sinigan’s again’ it, all men with 
a stake in the townland’s again’ it. 
Losin’ money instead of makin’ it— 
With their Shumman an’ Shubbert, 
an’ that other fella, what’s his name 
—makin’ us wondher where we are. 
An’ that wild fool, Father Ned! — 
shoutin’ that he wouldn’t be satisfied 
till the people of Doonavale would sit 
enthranced listenin’ to music from 
what’s his name?——what’s this it 
is? Back, yis, Back, mind you, 
whoever he is. Shumman, Shubbert, 
an’ now Back——what names! 
[Shouting] When I hear music goin’ 
an’ words with it, I want to see th’ 
mountains o’ Mourne comin’ down to 
the sea; and with other music an’ 
other words sayin’ there’s not in this 
wide world a valley so sweet, I see the 
Vale of Avoca, an’ I go queer all over. 
Bernadette—F ather Ned says that 
through music, good books, an’ good 
pictures, we may get to know more 
about th’ mysthery of life. 
Binnington [furiously |——Oh, 
doesn’t this stuff make a body yell! 
Mysthery of life! There’s no mys- 
thery in it, girl. There’s nothin’ more 
in it than gettin’ all you can, holdin’ 
what you have, doin’ justice to your 
religious duties, and actin’ decent to a 
neighbor. 
Mrs. Binnington [to Bernadette |—— 
Run down, Bernadette, an’ make a 
few sandwiches, for me dancin’ les- 
sons won’t let me have the usual 
lunch today. 
Bernadette—This Tosthal will make 
some I know dance in more ways 
than one! 
[She goes out. ] 
Mrs. Binnington [to Binnington, 
indignantly |——Why do you go 
spoutin’ outa you in front of Berna- 
dette? The Tosthal’s here, an’ we 
must put up with it. Now she'll gab 
out all you said to everyone in Doona- 
vale, addin’ her own inventions to it, 
till you’ll stand out as an enemy to 
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Ireland's newest passion to take 
cognizance of the cultures of th’ world 
Binnington [ frenziedly |-—-We've our 
own culture, woman! We've our own 
dances, our own music, our own 
games, our own language, an’ our 
own way of propoundin’ out a prep- 
aration for the life to come. We want 
nothin’; an’ we're all proud of what 
we have. 

Mrs, Binnington——I'm sure you are, 


1ough I never knew you to play any 


tl 
7 
if 


rish game; I never seen you in an 
[rish dance; an’ all you know of 
Irish is a greetin’, an’ even when you 
use one, you ve to hurry in its sayin’ 
for fear you'd lose it. That robe an’ 
cocked hat of yours weren't fosthered 
from any concept creepin’ outa Tara 
Hill. 
Binnington——Me hand goes into me 
poor pocket often enough to keep 
them all goin,’ doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Binnington [sarcastically | —— 
Ay, a shillin’ for Ireland comin’ outa 
one pocket, an’ a pound from Ireland 
slippin’ into th’ other! 

Binningion [impatiently |——Listen, 
woman! I’ve no time to waste repudi- 
atin’, see? I expect McGilligan here 
on business any minute now. 

Mrs. Binnington [ stupent |——What! 
McGilligan here? McGilligan here in 
th’ Binnington drawing room? 

Yis, yis, amn’t I afther 
sayin! Here, here! There's no other 


Binnington 


place. Me office an’ everywhere else is 
swarmin’ with Tosthal workers, an’ 
this is th’ one private place left. It’s 
business that can’t be put off. 

Mrs. Binnington——What kinda busi- 
ness? Is it th’ ship fulla timber 
comin’ into—— 

Binnington {sharply |——Oh, never 
mind what business! Just business. 
Another thing——there’s a business- 
man, an Orangeman from th’ North, 
comin’ to Doonavale too. 

Mrs. Binnington——What? An 
Orangeman from th’ North! 
Binnington-——Y is. yis, amn’t I afther 
sayin’ it! An’ we have to take dinner 
with him tonight. 

Mrs. Binnington——With an Orange- 
man from th’ North? 
Binnington-—Yis, yis; we're takin’ 
dinner with him tonight. 


Where? 


Mrs, Binnington 
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Binnington ({testily |——We'll be 
takin’ dinner with him at th’ McGilli- 
gans’. 

Mrs. Binnington—At th’ McGilli- 
gans’! [She remains silent in aston- 
ishment for a few moments.| Sacred 
Heart! Are we gettin’ a little civilized 
at last! [Looking anxiously at Bin- 
nington |. Or is it, Aloysius dear, that 
you're wandherin’ in your mind? 
Binnington [impatiently |——Ah, 
have sense, woman! I'm tellin’ you 
it’s only pure business we’re doin, 
uncontaminated with any smidereen 
of friendliness. 

Mrs. Binnington——Well, for th’ love 
o God, put a little contamination into 
our meetin’, an’ let the quarrel of a 
generation end! I'm sick of it. 
Binnington [shouting |}——Well, I 
amn’t! Me soul’s not a pebble on th’ 
beach for McGilligan to pick up an’ 
pocket: 

Mrs, Binnington——Well, I love Nora, 
an I’m Meeda McGilligan’s friend, 
even though th’ McGilligans aren’t 
as good or refined as th’ Binningtons. 
Binnington—Looka, Elena, go an’ 
get your dancin’ lesson. I’ve to think 
how to do this business with McGilli- 
gan, an’ still keep me soul safe. An’ 
send that one up to finish th’ winda 
before McGilligan comes. 

Mrs. Binnington {dropping a curtsy 
awkwardly Goodbye, sir. 

-An’ tell Bernadette to 
bring an oul’ kitchen chair up with 


Binnington 


her. [Mrs. Binnington goes out. He 
goes to the table and starts calculat- 
ing figures set down on the docu- 
ments he is examining. Bernadette 
comes in with the kitchen chair. | 
There— [ pointing to the side of the 
door] put it there. [She does so, and 
then goes to the window to resume its 
cleaning. Muttering| 20 stannards, 
be 12 foot at 9 be 3... 20. 14 be 9 be 
114; 10 at £183 per stannard——10 
183’s is——is——is— 

Bernadette { singing softly, half to 
herself, and half to an unlistening 
world): 

Mellow the moonlight to shine is 
beginning, 

Close to th’ window young Eileen is 
spinning, 

Bent o’er the fire her 


blind grandmother’s sitting, 

Is crooning and moaning and drowsi- 
ly knitting. 

“Eileen, a chara, | hear someone tap- 
ping.” 

“°Tis the ivy, dear mother, against 
the glass flapping.” 

“Fily, I surely hear somebody sigh- 
ing.” 

“°Tis the sound, mother dear, of the 
summer winds dying.” 

Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the wheel, 
while the foot’s stirring; 

Sprightly and brightly and airily 
ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young 
maiden singing. 

Binnington { muttering |——That’s 
enough, girl. How’m I goin’ to get 
figures circumspect through that 
chantin’? 10 at 183 per stannard is 
——is——let me see. Eh, is——[his 
voice goes away into a low murmur}. 
Bernadette—I'm just doin’ a mur- 
murin’ practice for th’ Tosthal Concert. 
Binnington {tossing his head back in 
a scornful movement |——Oh, th’ 
Tosthal again! [He goes on murmur- 
ing the figures.| 10 at 183 is——is 700 
an’——an’, let me see now. 
[Bernadette rubs the window for a 
moment, then leans dreamily on the 
sill, then begins to sing softly again, 
while Binnington goes on with his 
figures. | 
Bernadette- 
casement, the form of her true love, 


There’s a form at the 


And he whispers with face bent, “I’m 
waitin’ for you, love. 

Get up on the stool, through the lat- 
tice step lightly. 

We'll rove in the grove while the 
moon’s shining brightly.” 
Binnington | with irritation |——I told 
you that was enough, didn’t 1? Rove 
in the grove! Thinkin’ of your own 
pleasure always. This appalling ma- 
terialism’s spreadin’ everywhere. 
[He goes on muttering.| An’ ten an’ 
ten each stannard is four tons is 
twenty stannards, which is—is- 
Bernadette {a little mockingly | 
Why don’t you count them on your 
fingers? Or get one of them machines 
that puts the figures down before you 
can guess what they are? 
Binnington {loudly——protestingly | 
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You get th’ winda done an’ go! 
Bernadette {again dropping into her 
dream 
The maid shakes her head, on her lips 
lays her fingers, 

Steals up from her seat, longs to go, 
and yet lingers. 

Suddenly a door bell rings long and 
sharply from below. Binnington 
starts, and jumps up from his chair. } 
That must be that 
dung-beetle, McGilligan. [To Berna- 
dette | Let him in, an’ bring him up 


Binnington 


here. 

Bernadette {shocked|——Up here 
McGilligan? Into th’ drawing room? 
Binnington | catching her by the arm, 
and forcing her to the door | Do 
what you're told! 

He opens the door, and pushes her 
out, then lifts a small chair to the far 
side of the room; placing it so that it 
is opposite the kitchen chair standing 
by the side of the door. He brings the 
papers he has been examining in his 
hand and sits down on the chair fur- 
thest from the door. In a moment or 
two, Bernadette enters again. 
Bernadette {mockingly The 
Deputy Mayor, Councillor Mr. Me- 
Gilligan. 

She goes out. McGilligan comes in 
after her. He, too, is wearing his mu- 
nicipal robe, red like Binnington’s, 
but with a deeper cape and cuffs of 
green, bordered with gold braid; a 
richer and more pompous robe than 
the Mayor’s. He is a stoutish man, 
half bald, with tightly-clipped gray- 
ish-black hair from the skull’s center 
to the neck’s nape. His suit is a dark- 
gray one, brown shoes, a high stiff 
collar, and green tie. Across his belly, 
too, stretches a gold watch chain, 
from one u aistcoat pock et to the 
other. Binnington stares at him, fix- 
ing his eyes on the robe, while Mc- 
Gilligan stands like a statue, with a 
dead pan face, beside the door. Bin- 


nington gives a modified snort of dis- 


dain as he stars at McGilligan’s robe. | 


McGilligan {with bitter dignity | 
What are you snortin’ outa you for, 
you cunnin’ bloated cockroach! 
Binnington | with quiet but aggres- 
sive dignity I suggest you should 
know——if you know anything——that 


it is a dereliction of good taste for a 
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Deputy Mayor to wear a more gor- 
geous gown than the Mayor. 

McGilligan 
well as a Deputy Mayor. 


I am a McGilligan as 
Binnington A Gael who betrayed 
the dead when he took th’ threaty, 
gave away Ulsther, an’ took an oath 
of allegiance to an English King. 
McGilligan 


gang found yous would lose th’ pay 


An’ when you and your 


if yous didn’t enther th’ Dail, yous 
ran to th’ registherin’ Officer, an’ all 
Ireland heard your mouth smackin’ 
th’ Testament takin’ th’ oath! 

We took no 


oath, yeh red-robed renager! I took 


Binnington | raging 


no oath, I’m tellin’ you, no, nor 
wouldn’t with th’ Ulsther Rifles prod- 
din’ me at one side, an’ th’ Iniskillen 
Fusiliers proddin’ me on th’ other! 
McGilligan Faithful to the Eng- 
lish King an’ his successors forever; 
ay, forever, be God! 

A mottled lie! I'll take 


no oath, says I to th’ officer attendin’; 


Binnington 


no oath, sorra one, says I, or any 
words that might fashion a similarity 
to any oath either, says I. You can 
take it or leave it, says he. for all I 
care, says he; right, says I, so sign 
here, says he, an’ fit yourself to take 
your seat. 

McGilligan——Deny as you like, all 
Ireland heard the thunderclaps of 
your kisses hoppin’ off th’ holy Testa- 
ment! 
Binnington—I'1| deal with you at 
the comin’ Election after th’ Tosthal’s 
come an’ gone. | The sound of a ship’s 
siren is heard in the distance.| There, 
you heard that! You can guess what 
it is. 

McGilligan—tThe ship. 
Binnington——With its cargo of tim- 
ber on its way up th’ channel to the 
wharf of Doonavale. She'll dock any 
minute now. 

McGilligan {all alive, rising from his 
chair |——I'll get the men and lorries 
out at once, for I'll never be easy in 
my mind till the timber’s safe in the 
yard. 
Binnington An’ beyond the yard, 
hidden in the roofs, doors, an’ windas 
of th’ new houses. It’s a big risk, Me- 
Gilligan. 
McGilligan 
fore. 


We took th’ risk be- 


Binnington——An’ will again, please 
God, though me conscience is 
against it. 


McGilligan 


houses. 


Our people must have 


Binnington——An’ we need timber to 
build them. 

McGilligan——Aw’ business is busi- 
ness. 

VU cGilligan 
Echo——Business is business. 
Binnington——Skerighan’s comin’ to- 
day to collect his check from you. 

M cGilligan—Quick on the mark! 
Well, I'll have it waitin’ for him. 


Binnington——God help us if anyone 


' 


McGilligan 
this damned Tosthal to bother about 


guesses 


They‘re too busy with 


anything else. 
Binnington {irritably |——There’s 
ne’er a caw from a crow within fifty 
miles but someone hears it; there’s 
ne’er a swalla flyin’ swift over our 
roofs, but someone sees it, an’ then 
the world is told. Busy with th’ 


Tosthal 


there’s th’ night, man, an’ in Doona- 


so they are, be day; but 


vale th’ night is always whisperin’! 
McGilligan—There’s no livin’ soul 
hates atheistic Communism more’n 


I do. 


Binnington—tThat goes for me too. 


McGilligan {sarcastically |——Goes 


for you! You wouldn’t care a musty 
damn if the timber came from Hell, 
much less from the Red port of 
Binnington [interrupting him} 

For God’s sake, man! Are you ready 
to send th’ hidden word drummin’ 
through the air of th’ day, an’ have 
it murmured again be th’ whisperin’ 
breezes of th’ night? What is done 
was done only to help th’ people to 
homes they need. 

McGilligan- 


done in a good cause, a good cause. 


You're right. It was 


Binnington——An’ business is busi- 
ness. 
McGilligan- 
ness. 


An’ business is busi- 


Echo——Business is business. 
Binnington {indicating the linen- 
Th’ Crucifix is back 
again. [He takes the linen cover off 
and shows the figure of Jesus on the 
cross.| All newly painted and var- 


covered cross 
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nished, ready for th’ factory wall 
again. 

McGilligan—They'll hardly notice 
it any more now than they did when it 
was dull and shabby. They soon get 
used to it, and eyes fixed on th’ clock 
haven’t time for a glance at th’ cross. 
Binnington [replacing linen cover 
over the Crucifix|——Prayers before 
work starts, an’ the Rosary when 
work ends, an’ they aren’t satisfied, 
wantin’ both to be said in th’ factory’s 
time, an’ not in theirs; an’ gettin’ it, 
too. 

McGilligan—Poor Father Fillifogue 
is hoarse teachin’ them th’ right way 
to look at th’ Pope’s social teachin’s, 
but it’s no go; with their Yis, Father, 
when he’s facin’ them, but they’re off 
to th’ plan of doin’ little as you can 
for as much as you can get, when th’ 
poor man’s back is turned. 
Binnington—Will he ever get them 
to realize that when they work for us 
they’re workin’ for God? 
M-Gilligan—Never. 
Binnington—Never. 

Echo—Never. 

McGilligan—tTen more are leavin’ 
the factory within a month’s time. 
Binnington—My God, ten of them! 
Leavin’ for where? 
McGilligan—F or England, soon as 
they get th’ Tosthal over. 
Binnington—This Tosthal'll ruin 
us! Gave twenty-five of th’ best for 
th’ damned thing. Then a subscrip- 
tion to the hurling club, one to the 
choir—a choir, mind you, in Doona- 
vale—to send them to singin’ in- 
stead of to work; one, too, for th’ 
debatin’ society——a debatin’ society, 
mind you, in Doonavale—an’ now, if 
you please, they’re afther me for one 
for a drama club—a drama club, 
mind you, for Doonavale, an’ th’ 
whole of th’ town play acthors in their 
own right! 

McGilligan—Ah, an’ your own son 
leadin’ them on! 

Binnington——Ay, an’ your own 
daughter holdin’ his hand. 
McGCilligan—It'll end when th’ 
Tosthal’s done. 

Binnington——Ay, will it, for my son 
wasn’t meant for a McGilligan’s 
daughter. 

McGilligan—Me daughter was 
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reared a lady, see, an’ isn’t to be 
wasted on a boundher of a Binning- 
ton boy. 

Binnington—Me bould man didn’t 
say so when he was workin’ to get me 
boy made Medical Officer of Health 
in Doonavale disthrict. 
McGilligan—Nor you of McGilli- 
gan’s daughter when you worked to 
get her made teacher an’ librarian of 
th’ town an’ counthry. 
Binnington——God forbid either event 
would bring us even one false step 
closer. 

McGilligan { fervently|——Amen! 
Binnington——What we done was just 
a quid pro quo. 

McGilligan—Just a quid pro quo. 
Echo—Quid pro quo. 

[The door opens suddenly and a 
whole bunch of young excited people 
flood into the room. Michael Binning- 
ton leads the group. He is a young 
man of twenty-four or so, tall, slim, 
with a handsome look, shaped to the 
lines of a well-faced fox, his gray 
eyes lit by the gleam of an enthusiast. 
He is dressed in the garb of a gentle- 
man leader of the Ninety-eight in- 
surgents—dark-green tailed coat, 
white shirt with white frilled stock, 
white knee breeches, and polished 
top-boots. A light-green shoulder 
sash carries a sword hanging on his 
left hip. Tom Killsallighan, carpen- 
ter, is a sturdy lad of twenty or so, not 
as tall as Michael, but stouter, and of 
a more muscular build. He is dark- 
haired, a pleasant face, with protrud- 
ing upper lip and humorous black 
eyes. He is dressed in the uniform of 
an English captain of the eighteenth 
century——crimson cutaway coat, the 
frock-flaps turned back, showing a 
blue lining; he wears white buckskin 
breeches and top-boots, and the cuffs 
of his red coat are blue, ornamented 
with gold braid; his shoulders are 
decorated with gold epaulets. He 
wears a dark crimson sash round his 
waist, and carries a sword by his left 
side. The girls, including Nora, 
daughter of McGilligan, are dressed 
in the peasant dress of the time— 
red, brown, or striped petticoat, 
bodices of calico or linen, brown or 
dark green, and black, with brightly- 
colored kerchiefs round their necks, 


or worn peasant-wise round their 
heads. Nora is dressed more neatly 
than the others, with finer shoes, 
white frilled bodice, and blue skirt, 
with a finer scarf around her neck. 
She is a pretty girl of nineteen or 
twenty, slim, with brown hair, a nose 
that is slightly snubbed, oval face, 
rather pale, with full mouth, neatly 
shaped, and bright blue eyes that 
have at times a very firm look in 
them, but most of the time look out 
steadily and humorously upon all 
things and people around her. The 
men, too, are clad in the peasant 
dress of the period——corduroy or 
tweed knee breeches, gray worsted 
stockings, cutaway cloth coats, and 
old half-tall hats, narrowing towards 
the top, or squashed soft cabeens; 
waistcoats of various colored tweeds, 
all a little the worse for wear. Two 
carry pikes, and one carries a mus- 
ket, and wears a belt passing over the 
right shoulder to the left hip; and 
from this belt hang two pouches, one 
for powder, the other for ball. } 
Binnington [as they surge into the 
room |——What’s this? Who brought 
yous here? What do yous think yous 
are doin’ here? What d’yous want? 
Man of the Pike—When we hadn't 
enough space, Father Ned says, go to 
Binnington’s place, he says; shift the 
furniture outa th’ way, says Father 
Ned, an’ yous’l] have all th’ space 
yous want, he says; wide an’ truly 
commodious; with no one, says he, to 
disturb your improvin’ an’ positive 
exertions, 

Binnington—Get outa here—all of 
yous! This room is only for them that 
know how to walk with threpidation! 
[To a man who has gone close to the 
palm] Eh, you, come away from th’ 
palm! A touch’ll bruise it. 
Michael—Now, Father; now, Dad, 
learn to take new things easy. 

Man of the Musket [shoving Bin- 
nington aside |——Mind th’ way, mind 
th’ way! We’re in a hurry. 
Binnington [shoving man away— 
furiously |——How dare you, man, 
shove the Mayor about in his own 
house! 

Man of the Musket [shouting] ——We 
have to get on with th’ Tosthal! We're 
in a hurry! 
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Binnington——Why don’t yous pick 
out McGilligan’s house for your 
anthrimartins? 

Nora—tThere’s another group 
workin’ for the Tosthal in me father’s 
house, Mr. Binnington. 
McGilligan—Good God! I won’t 
stand for this, Nora. 

Man of the Pike { pushing him aside] 
——Mind th’ way, get outa th’ way! 
We have to get on with th’ work of 
resuscitatin’ Ireland. 
Binnington—Resuscitatin’ Ireland! 
It’s a waste of time! 
McGilligan——An’ a waste of money. 
You won’t resuscitate us be bringin’ 
back shaddas o’ men who done an’ 
said things in a tormented time of 
long ago that have no bearin’ on th’ 
life we live today. 

Nora—tThe things said be Ireland’s 
old leaders are livin’ stili, and are 
needed as much today as when they 
were first spoken. 
McGilligan——Our needs’|] be well 
satisfied if we listen to, an’ act on, 
what our pastor says. 

Vichael——Do you mean Father Ned? 
Binnington [viciously |——No, he 
doesn’t mean Father Ned! He means 
th’ parish priest. Your Father Ned’s 
a menace to th’ town an’ th’ whole 
counthryside. 

VcGilligan——Fitther for yous to be 
doin’ useful work, such as a hammer 
knockin’ a nail into timber to help fix 
a house together, or send a sickle 
swishin’ down corn to give th’ people 
bread. 

Vichael——To you the hammer 
knockin’ nails into timber and th’ 
sickle swishin’ down corn are noble 
because they bring you money to 
widen the walls of a bank. 
Vora—Our Blessed Lord often held 
the hammer an’ He knew well the use 
of the sickle, but He also heard the 
rose of Sharon singin’ her song, an’ 
He saw the lilies of the field dancin’ 
to the tune of a whistlin’ wind, or 


doin’ a floral minuet to a whisperin’ 
one. 


Man of the Musket——Ay, an’ He 
musta remembered the song of 
Sharon’s rose an’ seen the lilies dance 
again, even in His deepest sorra, 
within’ th’ whisperin’ of the night. 
Tom—lf a song doesn’t encircle the 
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hammer and sickle, or a song silence 
them, at times, when a man’s longing 
goes gay, then they become, not the 
tools of men, but the tools of a slave. 
Binnington——Our Blessed Lord 
never joined in a dance, never halted 
in His work to sing a song. 

Man of the Musket—How d’ye know 
He didn’t? 

Nora—lf He didn’t dance Himself, 
He must have watched the people at 
it, and, maybe, clapped His hands 
when they did it well. He must have 
often listened to the people singin’, 
and been caught up with the rhythm 
of the gentle harp and psaltery, and 
His feet may have tapped the ground 
along with the gayer sthrokes of the 
tabor and the sound of the cymbals 
tinkling. 

Man of the Pike——Aysey, aysey, 
there, with that kinda talk that might 
send some misfortune sparklin’ in on 
us unawares! Let’s only remember 
th’ Tosthal, an’ all it means, to bring 
us out of our idle dhreamin’. Murray, 
our singin’ teacher, ll be in on us 
before we have our part practiced. 
[He pushes Binnington out of his 


path.| Mind th’ way, mind outa th’ way. 


[Just then, three sharp hoots of a 
steamer’s siren are heard clearly, 
though still at a distance. | 
McGilligan [starting to excited life] 
—tThere she is, moored fast! [He 
runs over to Tom, and grips him by 
the shoulder.’ Tom, the ship with the 
timber! Get the men out, get the men 
out, unload the timber into lorries for 
the yard! 

Binnington—An’ look sharp! Th’ 
damned Tosthal can wait. 

Tom [shaking himself free} ——Th’ 
timber can wait; the Tosthal can’t. 
[He pushes McGilligan towards the 
door.| Mind th’ way. 

McGilligan { furiously|——I'm your 
boss, you're th’ foreman of me 
buildin’ jobs, an’ I ordher you to get 
goin’ with th’ timber! [The Pikeman 
and Man of the Musket push them 
out gently but firmly, and close the 
door. As he is pushed out] This is 
certainly a nice hand out to God’s 
goodness! 

Michael—Now, lads. You've the 
script, Nora—follow us and see we 
don’t miss anything. Your start, Tom. 


[They place themselves properly; 
Tom facing Michael in the center; 
the Pikeman to one side, Man of the 
Musket on the other; Nora standing 
back in the center, script in hand; 
the other men and girls in a semi- 
circle around her, a little behind.]} 
Nora (to Michael and Tom|——A 
little farther back from each other 
so’s to give a chance to come nearer 
when you get excited. Now, Tom. 
Tom [a little nervous |——I tell you, 
Mr. Forsyth, that you gravely err in 
thinking discontent can bring either 
safety or peace. 

Michael—The time has come to 
strike for liberty! 

The Rest [shouting |——For liberty! 
Michael—We have stood quiet in 
our fields, on our hills, in our valleys; 
we have sat quiet in our homes, trust- 
ing the power that held us down 
would show justice; but we have 
found neither security nor peace in 
submission; so we must strike for the 
liberty we all need, the liberty we 
must have to live. 

The Rest {shouting |\——The liberty 
we must have to live! 
Tom—Liberty? And pray, sir, what 
right have the Irish people to liberty 
other than that God-ordained liberty, 
sanctioned by your holy bishops, of 
faithful submission and true loyalty 
to His Majesty the King of England 
and Ireland as well? 

Michael—We deny and repudiate, 
sir Captain, the right or the rule that 
would put any government over our 
people other than he or them selected 
by the people’s choice; the united 
Irish people; we avow the right and 
rule only that we, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Presbyterian, have to 
choose our own governors, the power 
to dismiss them when we think them 
unfaithful or incompetent; and we 
avow the God-given right to have the 
power and to be within the condition 
of framing a government and law by 
ourselves and for ourselves; and, if 
need be, this right and this rule we 
are determined to maintain by every 
means within our power. 

Tom [mockingly |——Maintain them 
with a few thousand pikes and half a 
dozen aging muskets? 
Michael—We are young, and God 
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has given us strength and courage 
and counsel. May He give us the vic- 
tory! 


This, sir. is high 


Tom |indignantly 
treason! 


V ( hae / 


our story: and that is our re olution. 


That is our stand: that i 


It is high time for a change, for the 
Republican principle that all men aze 
equal, that they should have t:e right 
to declare who shall govern them. and 
thai the law should be beneficial. not 
to the few, but to the many. Your 
peace, Captain, within the life we 
live, is but quiet decay. 

Tom | furiously I arrest you. 
Michael Binnington, for high treason 
against this realm and the realm’s 
law; | arrest you in the King’s name! 
Hand me yeur sword! 

Vichael | slapping his hand on the 
hilt of his sword |\——Come and take it! 
Van | from the back running forward 
and shouting |\——Our chapel’s on 
fire! The Yeomanry are settin it 
ablaze! 

Vichael |to Man of the Musket 
Gather the men together, Pat. by the 
risin’ of th’ moon, and we shall march. 
Tom {drawing his sword Defend 
yourself, you traitor! 

Vora Now the duel! You begin, 
Tom, and I'll call oat. 

The duel begins, Nora calling out 
the strokes to be given, in the method 
of the old melodrama. The swords- 
men’s movements are rather slow, 
and show they need alot of practice. | 
Vora | calling out Head, right 
shoulder .. . left shoulder . . . right 
leg. left leg. Now, Michael——head 

. right shoulder . . . left shoulder 

. right leg... left leg .. . now, you 
again, Tom. ... And try to make the 
duel a little more fierce. 

The duel goes on a little more 
hercely, but still very warily, when 
suddenly the door opens to allow the 
swift entrance of Mr. Murray, fol- 
lowed by some additional boys and 
girls, all seemingly in a hurry and all 
excited. Murray is a man of middle 
height, plump, and easily agitated. 
He carries his head a little thrust for- 
ward from his shoulders, as if he 
were about to rush at whomsoever le 
happened to be speaking to; a 


clipped gray moustache covers his 


upper lip. He speaks with a kind of 
lisp, pronouncing words like “this” 
and “that,” as “dish” and “dat,” and 
gives a liquid sound to some of his 
words——perhaps Limerick fashion. 
He is dressed in a black frock coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, the waistcoat 
cut rather low, showing a full white 
front, winged collar, stiff, and under- 
neath the wings a large flowing black 
tie. He wears a black soft hat with a 
wide brim. He has a habit of brush- 
ing his moustache aside occasionally 
while he is speaking excitedly, as if 
he were wiping froth away. He is 
carrying a walking-stick in his right 
hand, gripping it tightly by its center. 
He is in a state of excitement. | 
Vurray | pushing a way towards the 
piano through the duelers and the 
others Outa dee way, all of yous! 
Where were dee whole of yous? I’ve 
been after you for monts. How we 
goin’ to sing dee Tosthal song widout 
practice? And dee Bossman, Father 
Fillifogue, afther me to stop id. All 
he wants is hymns, hymns! Det 
todether. det todether! [He whips up 
the lid of the piano.| If we want th’ 
Tosthal song to go, we must det down 
to id. det up to id, go round about id. 
Gusto! That's what we must have 
[with a shout | Gusto! Led every 
singin’ mout’ be one big round O! 
He opens his own mouth far and 
wide. | Let dee sound of dee voice out 
into dee room, out into dee street. out 
into dee world. Gusto! When I count 
tree——go. One two tree——now! [| He 
hammers the tune on the piano, one 
or two of the impromptu singers 
make a straggling start, stop, and all 
is silent. Sarcastically | Dat was too 
loud; too much gusto; derrible, der- 
Oh, for Dod’s sake. 
dive dee world a whisper! Dee boss- 


rible! { Angrily | 


man’ll be here any minute, an’ den 
we'll be drownin’ in hymns. Again: 
one two tree——now! 

All | singing fairly well 

Put out th’ flags an’ raise 

Th’ voice in happy numbers O; 
Shake th’ lazy, fire th’ tame. 

An’ rouse up all th’ sleepers O! 
Chorus 

Hurrah for th’ Tostal O, 


That tempts us from our sleeping, O, 
When Erin sings and laughs and shouts. 


Instead of always weeping O! 
Murray {very excited |——Put gizz 
into it, for Dod’s sake. Louder an’ 
wid vigor. Now! 

{//—Eire stands with arms out- 
spread 
To welcome here all comers O; 
To hear us sing, to see us dance, 
An’ watch our merry mummers O! 
Vurray {waving his stick furiously 

Let her rip, lads an’ lasses; let 
her rip! 
With laurel. bay, an’ myrtle, weave 
Yeats’ hazel rod an’ berry O. 
Dip all in wine of vintage fine, 
To make them bright an’ merry 0. 
Chorus 
Hurrah for th’ Tostal O! 
Th’ dawn o’ day is peepin’ O; 

An’ Eire laughs an’ sings an’ shouts, 
Instead of always weepin’ O! 

Vurray {excited |——Chorus again 
louder. louder! Gusto, gusto! 

In the midst of the hubbub, the 
shouting of the song, the head and 
shoulders of Father Fillifogue appear 
above the window sill. He listens to 
the din for a few moments. If he 
could be seen wholly, we would be 
looking at a stout man of middle age, 
baldish, with tufts of gray hair pro- 
truding from beneath a soft black 
hat. His head is very round and 
broad, a thick nose, and a mouth 
seemingly forever compressed, the 
lips tight together in a mood of re- 
signed annoyance with the world 
around him. He is dressed in conven- 
tional clerical garb, but his trousers 
are baggy, and a little too short even 
for his short legs. He carries an um- 
brella in his right hand, uses it to em- 
phasize whatever he may be saying 
when he gets excited, as he some- 
times does, though he speaks usually 
in a calm and sarcastic manner. His 
voice seems to be a trifle husky, or 
maybe it comes from the back of his 
mouth; anyway, it has in it the sug- 
gestion of a purr, a sarcastic one, as 
if he were making a great effort to re- 
main within the bounds of charity. 
He now wears a look of blended an- 
noyance and scorn as he stretches 
head and neck into the room, the um- 
brella gripped fiercely in his right 
hand. | 


Father F. { softly, but trying to make 
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himself heard Mr. Murray! Boys, 
boys; girls, girls! A minute, please. 

But the singing goes on, so he 
speaks louder. | Mr. Murray! He 
waves and bangs the umbrella on the 
window sill——with a purring shout} 
MisterMurray! 

The song stops dead suddenly, The 
boys and girls slide to the left and 
right, trying to hide themselves, some 
of them getting half behind the cur- 
tains. Michael and Nora stand where 
they are, gazing somewhat amusedly 
at the parish priest. Murray stiffens 
on his seat at the piano, sitting there 
motionless and a little shaken. 


Father F. 


Susy bees 


quiet and sarcastic 

buzz buzz buzz! Too 
busy to bother about my knockin’ at 
the door. [Calmly | Knock knock 
kno k. Loud and sharp Knor k 
knock! So your play babbles about 
He chuckles 
What with your rights of 


the rights of man. 
mockingly. 
women, rights of children, rights of 
trades unions, rights of th’ laity, an’ 
civil rights shouting angrily | 
youse are paralyzin’ life! [He raps 
the window sill with his umbrella. 
Loudly and impatiently | Isn't some- 
body goin’ to open the door an’ let 
me in? [No one speaks, but Berna- 
dette moves slowly out of the room to 
let him in, and after a few moments 
Father Fillifogue comes in, his face 
full of annoyance, his lips pressed 
tightly together.| Dabblin’ in, an’ 
babblin’ about, things you don’t un- 
derstand. [He notices that Berna- 
dette hasn't come in; he runs back to 
the door and calls out| Come back, 
you! Don’t run away, don’t run away! 
1s she comes in again| Slip away, 
slip away! Prowl into church, an’ slip 
away before th’ sermon. I know you all! 


Vora [to Michael 
Michael, to th’ dance hall, an’ see 


Come along, 


how Father Ned’s gettin’ on with th’ 
decorations. We're no use here now. 
They Zo out. The rest except 
Vurray, who seems to be chained to 
try to follow, but Father 


Fillifogue is too quic k for them. He 


the piano 


glides to the door, shuts it and faces 


the rest who retreat shamefacedly. | 


Father fk . 


Slip away, slip away! 
You'd all rather be watchin’ your 
Father Ned in th’ Dance Hall. Father 
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Ned, indeed! 


crowd farther away up the room. | 


He pushes one of the 


Farther away from th’ door, my child, 
farther away. Ah, then, when I meet 
Father Ned, I'll have something to 
say to him, I'll show your Father Ned 
that th’ Church comes before th’ 
Tosthal. | With impatient scorn| Th’ 
Tosthal, huh! 
door, he stretches out his arm holding 
the umbrella, and pokes Murray in 
the back with the ferule.| Take that 
hump off your back, Mr. Murray, an’ 
buck up! We must get that hymn to 
our Blessed Mother right, Tosthal or 
no Tosthal. { Appealingly | Oh, chil- 
dren, take that look of misery from 


your gobs, an’ try to look cheerful! 


On guard near the 


Mr. Murray, if he is alive, will give 
th’ note. Now, remember what I’ve so 
often said about singing “Oh Mother! 

pause | I could weep for mirth,” 
[Prodding Mur- 
ray with the umbrella| Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Murray! Note! 


| Murray gives the note too suddenly, 


and don’t bellow it. 


and the crowd start the hymn, but in 
a ragged manner, behind the time of 
tune. 

Crowd | singing 
Father F. 
brella smartly on the ground | No, 
no, no! It is not Oh Mother I! This is 
the way it must be sung. [He sings 
huskily | Oh Mother! Pause! I could 


weep for mirth. 


Oh Mother I 


tapping the ferule of um- 


Murray {echoing Father Fillifogue | 
Oh Mother .. .. 1 could 
weep for mirth. 


Father F. 


Vurray 


. Pause. 
impatiently ——prodding 
The note, Mr. Murray; 
the note! 

Vr. Murray gives the note. | 
Oh Mother I 


frantically | 


Crowd | singing 
Father F. 


The pause, the pause! You see, Mr. 


Stop, stop! 


Murray; you hear, Mr. Murray? 


Murray | shouting Dee pause, dee 
pause, boys; dee pause, girls! 


Father F. Don’t bel- 
low, Mr. Murray! You can make a 


to Murray | 


statement clear better quietly. [To 
the crowd | Now, children, look at me, 
listen to me; when I raise my um- 
brella so [he raises the umbrella in 
the manner of a bandmaster’s staff | 
you are to pause, to pause! Mr. 


Murray will give us the note. Mr. 


Murray, the note, the note. 
Murray gives the note. | 

Crowd 

Mother I 
{t the word Mother, Father Filli- 


fogue has frantically raised the um- 


singing as before | Oh, 


brella, but the crowd has taken no 
notice of the signal. | 

Father F. { banging his umbrella on 
the floor Stop! 
Who is Mother I? [With anguish} 
Oh, who is Mother I? 


Murray 


{ silent pause. | 


[swinging round on the 
piano stool to face the singers 
Hear Fader Fillifogue’s question? 
Emphatically | Who is Mudder 1? 
Father F. { gesticulating towards 
Murray for silence|——Mr. Murray, 


Mr. Murray! 


Vurray It is nod 


Mudder I. or Mudder me, or Mudder you! 
Father F. 
moving away from the door to be 
closer to Murray |——Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Murr—ay! They don’t know 


because they are not told; not told by 


carried away | 


loudly and protestingly, 


you how to sing it properly. You’re so 
wrapped in your tinkling Tosthal 
song that you never think of the 
hymns, Mr. Murray; the hymns, the 
hymns. 
Murray { beginning to lose his tem- 
per |——Oh., yes, dee hymns! Dee 
hymns. dee hymns! Dee hymns an’ 
dee prayer till Ireland sinks into a 
deep freeze of frosty piety an’ sham. 
We are nod in heaven; we are nod on 
the earth——we’re nowhere. So where 
are we? 

The Man of the Musket, the Man of 
the Pike, and several others have 
stolen away by the door, and shortly 
afterwards the others go, slinking out 
till Father Fillifogue and Mr. Mur- 
ray are left alone to carry on the 
vehement argument without any 
audience. | 
Father F. {who is losing his temper 
too We are in Doonavale, Mr. 
Murray, and you are the organist of 
Our Lady Help of Christians; and 
I’m your parish priest. Now listen to 
me. 


Vurray You listen to me! 


Father F. 
stem, and banging the handle on the 


table 


You're not going to play on me the 


gripping umbrella by the 


Listen to me, Mr. Murray! 
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way you do on the piano—[ banging 
the keys over Murray's shoulders] 
thump thump; or on the organ, 


batthering the pedals. [He stamps 


violently on the floor.|] Stamp stamp! 
Murray——Wheu dee moosic says 
fortissimo, I press dee pedals. 
Father F.—1T1l nail them down, I'll 
nail them down, Mr. Murray. 
Murray—T'll pull dem out, I'll pull 
dem out, Fader Fillifogue. 

Father F.—T'll see that you'll think 
more of our sacred church music 
than you do of Mozart. There’s noth- 
ing apostolic or evangelical in the 
riddle-me-randy music of Mozart. Pah! 
Murray {shouting back |——Pah, 
you! [Madly sweeping his hands 
over the piano kevs, producing a 
shrieking medley of notes. Listen, 
you! When we worship Mozart, we 
worship God; yes, God, Father Filli- 
fogue! Mozart’s moosic can be as dee 
murmur of a river’s first flow among 
dee forget-me-nots an’ dee meadow- 
sweet; as gay as a dance of boys an’ 
girls at a fair, an’ no priest present! 
Father F. {furiously banging his um- 
brella on the table|——Be silent, sir; 
be silent! 

Murray (beside himself with anger] 
——Riddle-me-randy moosic! I tell you 
Fader Fillifogue, dat his moosic is 
both evangelical an’ apostolic! It can 
be as tender as a lily resting on dee 
bosom of dee Blessed Virgin; as in- 
dignant as tunder from any Hill of 
Horeb; it can be as dee sound of a 
mighty wind shakin’ dee biggest 
beech an’ pine of dee biggest forests, 
an’, Fader Fillifogue, dee most of it 
would fit wid grandeur many songs 
dat Dod Himself might like to sing! 
Father F —I'm going, Mr. Murray, 
till you come to your senses. [He 
turns and notices that the room is 
empty of its audience.] Ah! Your 


‘ 
4 


act two 


Evening. McGilligan’s drawing room, 
looking almost exactly like the one in 
Binnington’s except that the curtains 
and sashes are of reverse colors—the 
curtains yellow, the hold-back sashes 


wonderful pupils have done a flit! 
Gone to work for that Tosthal. [He 
wheels round to face Murray—an- 
grily] Oh, this Tosthal in lifting us 
up is getting us down! [He bangs his 
umbrella on the table.| I won't have 
my organist doing for this Tosthal 
what he should do for the choir! The 
millennium, the millennium! With 
their flowers in colored boxes on their 
window sills; their flags flying from 
their windas; painting their doors 
red, yellow, blue, green, an’ orange, 
till they have our respectable, modest 
town looking like a grinning, gaudy 
whore! 

Murray—It’s but dee beginnin’, 
Fader Fillifogue! The painting of 
dee doors orange, green, blue, yellow 
an’ red, an’ dee puttin’ out of flowers 
in colored boxes on dee winda-sills, 
is but dee beginnin’! Dee day of 
small tings we do not despise. 

Father F. {stretching his head to- 
wards Murray—mockingly |——Dee 
beginning! is often very near dee 
end! [He goes to the door and halts 
there.| A last word: are you lis- 
tening? [Turning as he speaks. 
Murray turns his back. Father 
Fillifogue pokes him in the back 
with his umbrella— impatiently. | 
Are you listening! 

Murray [turning and grasping end 
of the umbrella, and holding on to 
it]|——Fader Fillifogue, I do not per- 
mit myself to be poked! 

Father F.—Take care you're not 
poked out of th’ parish! [Essaying 
to pull the umbrella from Murray's 
hold, but the chuck only brings 
Murray closer.| Get it into your 
mind——your Mozart will not come 
hiking into this parish; never! 

[He pulls his umbrella again, but 
Murray holds fast.] 

Murray [chucking the umbrella so 


green; and the palm tree has long 
yellow leaves with blue stems and 
trunk, the reverse of the palm in 
Binnington’s. However, on the table, 
same kind as Binnington’s, are a 


that Father Fillifogue is pulled 
nearer to him——Father Fillifogue 
has backed a little when he gave his 
pull |——He is on his way here, 
Fader, and dee people will give him 
a laurel wreath of deir delight. 
Father F.—Deir delight! [He pulls 
at his umbrella.| Let go my um- 
brella, Mr. Murray! [He backs 
away.| Mozart, did you say? 

Murray [pulling Father Fillifogue 
towards him again—loudly |—— 
And Bach! 

Father F. (with a mocking chuckle} 
—Chuh! Bach, too! Let go my um- 
brella, Mister Murray! 

Murray { exaultantly |——An’ Angus, too. 
Father F, {stiffening in puzzlement | 
—Angus, too? Angus who? 
Murray—An’ all dee great ones 
chosen by God to give moosic an’ joy 
to His people. 

Father F. {losing all patience, and 
giving a violent chuck to the um- 
brella}j—Let go, man! [The violent 
chuck makes Murray let go of the 
umbrella suddenly, and Father 
Fillifogue staggers back——caught 
off guard——so that he nearly falls. 
As he goes out of the room] Mozart, 
Bach, an’-—an’ Angus! [He turns 
for the last shot.] We'll see about 
that, Mr. Murray, we'll see. 

[He goes out chuckling in a mocking 
manner. | 

Murray [running to the door, and 
shouting after Father Fillifogue | 
——All dee great ones, Father 
Fillifogue; all dee great ones! [He 
runs to the window, bends out over it, 
and shouts down to the street. | 
Mozart, Back, Beethoven, Haydn an’ 
Handel, too!’ 

Echo. Haydn an’ Handel, too. 
[Through this last phrase the roll of 
the side-drums, faint and far away, 

is heard. | [end of act one] 


number of colored window-sill boxes 
having patterns on them in colors 
varying from the general one of the 
box, all of which are filled with 
flowers—geraniums, wallflowers, 





celandines, bluebells, cuckoopint, 
etc., all much larger than life, and 
fashioned in a stylized way. McGil- 
ligan’s piano is placed exactly as is 
the one in Binnington’s drawing 
room. Half over the picture of the 
Pope hangs a home painted poster, 
gayly colored, with announcements 
about the Tostal; those in large 
print plainly visible. They are 
TOSTAL IN DOONAVALE... 
HURLING MATCH ...BAND... 
CONCERT ... OPERA... PLAY 


Bernadette’s Voice [outside |—— 
How many’s that we have now, Tom? 
Tom [glancing over the table |—— 
Four before, an’ this one makes five, 
so that’s a hundhred and eighty-two 
we've made up to now. 

Bernadette’s Voice [outside |— 
We're gettin’ on. [She comes in. ] 
But there’s still a hundhred to be 
made; so get a move on, lad, an’ 
don’t dally. 

Tom——Dunno if we'll ever get 
through; an’ y’know, after all our 
throuble, we mayn’t have many 
visitors to see our work. 
Bernadette—What if we won't 
aself? Ourselves’ll be lookin’ at an’ 
enjoyin’ ourselves, won’t we? [He is 
silent.| Won’t we? 

[She lays an appealing hand on his 


. 


arm. | 


Tom [dubiously }——We'll be lookin’ 


at each other, right enough; but I 
don’t know about enjoyin’ it. 
Bernadette— Course we'll enjoy it. 
Listen more to Father Ned. 
Tom—Things here have aged too 
long for us to try to make them 
young again. 

Bernadette——Old fields can still 
bring forth new corn, says Father 
Ned, my Tom; an’ wintry minds give 
place to thinking born of spring. 
Doonavale’ll know, says he, some- 
thing about the liveliness of color; 
an’ Doonavale’ll hear music—great 
music, a little, good music, a lot, 
says he; an’ near the end the setting 
sun, with music at the close, says he, 
that sometimes fills the heart with 
the burden of beauty. 
Tom—Burden of beauty: an odd, 
sthrange thing to say. 


oes DANG... FAR... 

WE were DEAD and are Alive 
AGAIN! 

There are a number of flags leaning 
against the walls, and large streams 
of colored stuffs for festoons which 
are draped over the chairs. A pile of 
well-planed planks, for making 
flower boxes, and for use in the 
decorations, form a pile on the floor. 
Against another wall, a number of 
pikes are leaning, their tin spears 
agleam, and the whole room presents 


Bernadette—He does be dhreamin’ 
times. He means, maybe, that then 
we bear within us things greater 
than ourselves. He said another 
thing I won’t forget in a hurry. 
Tom—What was that then? 
Bernadette [shy now and uncertain] 
— Somethin’ he shouldn’t have said, 
maybe. 

Tom [very curious |——What was 
that now? [As she hesitates— 
putting his hand on her shoulder.| 
Come on—tell us. 
Bernadette—He said that within th’ 
timid stir of this dim town would 
come laughter and a song or two; 
that girls who hurried off from boys, 
an’ boys from girls, would linger 
close together now. 

Tom [taking his hand slowly from 
her shoulder |——A dangerous thing 
to say. 

Bernadette [vehemently |——Oh, 
here, in Doonavale, near everything 
said or done is dangerous. We’re 
tired out at feelin’ afraid of a word 
or a look bringin’ courage or affec- 
tion into our lonely souls! 
Tom—You’'re right, Bernadette; 
an’ so is Father Ned. 

[He puts a hand on her shoulder 
again. | 

Bernadette—An’ then, he said, “I 
shouldn’t wondher,” says Father 
Ned, “if th’ slight acquaintance 
swung many a longin’ for a kiss to 
life.” 

Tom [his arm slipping down from 
her shoulder goes under her right 
one, his hand on her body below her 
breast]|——Father Ned said that, did 
he now? 

Bernadette—An’, oh, Tom—[she 


the appearance of a busy workshop, 
contrasting oddly with the stiff fur- 
niture, the curtains, palm and other 
objects indicating a most respectable 
and rather pompous drawing room of 
a middle-class family. 

It is dusk, the sky a delicate mauve 
and yellow. 

In through the open door comes Tom 
carrying yet another gaily-painted 
box of flowers for a window sill. He 
planks it on the table beside the 
others. | 


hesitates}. 

Tom—Y is? 

Bernadette—He said that he 
wouldn’t wondher either if undher 
th’ stars, th’ night would be full of 
whispers. 

Tom—Mine, maybe. My whispers 
an’ your whispers, Bernadette. 
Bernadette {pulling some faded 
leaves from the flowers in a box |— 
We mustn’t leave a fadin’ flower or a 
witherin’ leaf on one of th’ plants. 
Tom [ignoring the change of subject 
—bending his head to be close to 
hers |——Yours, too. Yours an’ mine 
—two of the sweet whispers of th’ 
night; yours an’ mine: mingling 
together. 

[He moves to kiss her, but she shyly 
and swiftly turns her face aside. ] 
Bernadette—Not one fadin’ 
blossom; not one witherin’ leaf. 

Tom [softly |——Bernadette! 
Bernadette [turning to look at him] 
—Well? 

Tom [kissing her swiftly as she turns 
her face to his]|——Th’ first whisper 
before th’ night falls! 
Bernadette—Every flower in its 
fullness of color an’ scent; every 
leaf as fresh an’ green, veined with- 
out spot or blemish, as the sun an’ 
itself can make it—— Oh, Tom, what 
a garden we might have! 
Tom—The aging rose must fade an’ 
th’ tiring leaf must fall. As we, one 
day, sweet Bernadette, must fade an’ 
fall, too. 

Bernadette—Yes, yes, when all that 
could be done is done; not be a wild 
grab at life, but a sturdy, steady 
livin’ of it; when all our deeds an’ 
joys'll be as many as the leaves on 
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an ash or th’ blossoms on a three of 
hawthorn. Then we can fade in 
quietness, and fall with the care- 
lessness of satisfaction. 

Father Fillifogue comes running, 
half stumbling into the room. He is 
out of breath, and makes a beeline 
puffing for a chair; face flushed, and 
sweat beads on his brow. | 
Father F. {after he has fumbled into 
—Who is this 
Father Ned? Where is he, an’ who 
is he? Me breath’s gone! Where’s 
that Father Ned of yours? At the 
Tosthal flagpole; at the Town Hall; 
in the main street watchin’ the win- 


a chair—puffing 


dow boxes go up: yet I found him 
nowhere! Where is he? 
Tom——Father Ned? He was here 
some time ago, I was told, but went 
runnin’ off to see afther the decora- 
tion of th’ lampposts. 

Father F ——Went runnin’ off! An’ 
I'll have to go runnin’ afther him! 
Decoratin’ th’ lampposts! Oh, an’ if 
I lay a hand on him, he'll be runnin’ 
off somewhere else! [He stamps with 
his umbrella on the floor.| Where’s 
Deputy-Mayor McGilligan? 
Bernadette—Him an’ Mrs. McGil- 
ligan are down in the dance hall, 
practicin’ dancin’ an’ deportment. 
Father F. {sarcastically Dancin’ 
an’ deportment for the Tosthal 

Ball! Splendid! An’ your Father 
Ned dancin’ around the lampposts! 
Splendid! An’ poor Father Fillifogue 
dancin’ afther them all! Would youse 
call that splendid? [The boy and 
girl remain silent.| Wouldn't youse? 
Tom—-I dunno. 

Father F. 


[With a sudden shout.) It’s mon- 


-Of course you dunno. 


strous! When I was told that Father 
Ned was here, I near killed myself 
runnin’ to ketch up with him; riskin’ 
a heart attack, but soon as I got here, 
I’m told he’s dancin’ round our lamp- 
posts. 

Tom——They’re paintin’ th’ ordinary 
ones black, an’ gildin’ them that are 
on the corners. 

Father F. {wrathful and mystified 
——Th’ ordinary ones black an’ the 
corner ones gilded——what are you 
sayin’, fool? What corners, what ones 
is gettin’ gilded? 


Tom——Th’ lampposts, Fathcr. 
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Bernadette——Black as mournin’ for 
our dead heroes, an’ a gildin’ for th’ 
glorious things they done. 
Father F. { savagely |\—If th’ heroes 
runnin’ round Doonavale would only 
die, we'd gild them all, we'd gild 
them all! [To Tom and Bernadette | 
What are th’ two of you doin’ here—— 
alone? Up to no good, I'll go bail. 
Tom \ignoring the remark——to 
Bernadette |\—How many more 
boxes is this we have to do? 
Bernadette——A little more’n a 
hundhred more. 
Father F. { sarcastically |—Only a 
hundred, eh? That’s nothin’. 
Tom (ignoring Father Fillifogue | 
—Oh. well. there’s ten of us makin’ 
them, an’ two more doin’ th’ painting, 
so we should be shut of them in a few 
more hours. 
[He takes up some of the timber to 
carry it away for the making of the 
boxes. | 
Father F. { sarcastically |——Only a 
few more hours; only a hundred 
more boxes; sure, that’s nothin’; 
nothin’ at all! [He suddenly leaps up 
from the chair with a shout.} Tl 
stick it no longer! If I do, I'll be as 
mad as th’ rest of them! [To Tom] 
D’ye know the Mayor an’ his Deputy 
haven't yet handed in their nomina- 
tion papers for the election, and the 
office shuts in a few hours? 
Tom {soothingly |——Don't worry, 
Father: Father Ned says we'll see 
about that business lather. 
Bernadette {as Father Fillifogue sits 
speechless down on the chair again 
to Tom | 
up th’ boxes, an’ don’t waste time 


You go on hurrying 


gossipin’ to Father Fillifogue! 
Father F. {indignantly |——Gossip- 
in’! Since when has it become a 
mortal sin to answer your parish 
priest’s question, girl? 

Bernadette {ignoring the remark—— 
going to Tom, and laying a hand af- 
fectionately on his shoulder |\——Do 
hurry. dear, or Father Ned’ll be very 
annoyed. 

Father Fillifogue rises swiftly from 
the chair, runs over to the couple, and 
roughly switches Bernadette’s arm 
from Tom’s shoulder. | 
Father F.—Don’t you remember th’ 
kinda girl you are? D’ye want to folla 


in th’ mad manner of your dead mother? 
Bernadette {with a shrill artificial 
laugh |——Maybe I do; maybe I am. 
Tom {looking at the priest balefully, 
then at Bernadette sympathetically | 
——Come on with me, Bernadette; 
come with me, lass. 

Bernadette {sullenly |——I can’t; you 
know how I divide my time——three 
days with the McGilligans an’ three 
here; an’ this is a Binnington day. 
Tom—-Oh, all right. 

He lifts several planks of the slen- 
derer ones, places them under an arm, 
and settles himself to go. As he moves 
to the door, Skerighan enters with half 
a rush, excited and loud-voiced. | 
Skerighan—W here’s McGilligan, 
eh? [Turning to Bernadette | 
Where’s McGilligan, you? [As Tom 
and Bernadette don’t answer, he 
turns to Father Fillifogue.| Are ye 
duff? Can ye no hear a question? 
| Skerighan is a man of forty or so, 
with the look of a Jersey bull. He has 
thick-jowled cheeks and a fattish roll 
under his chin; his eyes are small, 
but dark and piercing, in an argu- 
ment intense. He has an air of 
dominance, and his clothes show a 
semi-prosperity, but maintained by 
constant application to work. He is 
dressed mostly in a dark suit, bowler 
hat, stiff collar and dark tie, with a 
white silk scarf round his neck, 
wound so that it doesn’t hide the col- 
lar and tie. His hair is dark, but 
flecked with gray tufts. | 
Father F, {astonished | An’ who 
may you be, sir; an’ what has you in 
such a flutther? 

Skerighan [indignantly |\——I'm no’ 
in no flutther! I'm Alec Skerighan, a 
businessmon fra’ Portadoon, an’ Mc- 
Gillighan was tae meet me hours ago 
ut hus office, but thur’s naethin’ thur 
but a mod crowd o’ girls on’ 

boys in th’ getup of the 
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‘long sin,’ on’ no McGillighan. 
Father F.—Indeed? 
Skerighan—Ay ; on’, with thom 
sayin’ find Feyther Nud, on’ he'll find 
McGillighan. [He sees bottles on 
sideboard, runs over, pours out a stiff 
whiskey, and lowers it.| On’ down on 
th’ wharf, expectin’ tae find the shup 
half unloaded, I find her stull full 
tae th’ brim with tumber. I tull ye, 
I'll no’ pay captain on’ crew just tae 
hove a looksee over this skuttle-alley 
town 0’ yours! 

Father F.. [indignantly |——Our town, 
sir, is Christian an’ cultured; it is a 
borough, sending two members to 
the Dail; and no skuttle-alley, as you 
call it! 
Skerighan——Oh, I’m no’ in th’ vein 
for argument. [He lowers another 
stiff glass of whiskey.] Ut’s a grond 
town. [ just want th’ tumber outa th’ 
shup. 

Tom [as he goes out|——Don’t worry 
—-Father Ned knows all about it, 
an’ we'll push into work under th’ 
early eye o’ th’ morning. 
Skerighan—The urly eye o’ the 
murnin’; [To Bernadette, sinking 
wearily into a chair] Whaur is this 
Feyther Nud? 

Bernadette—Here; but he might be 
anywhere, though some may think 
he’s nowhere; again he may be 
everywhere; but he’s always with th’ 
dhrums. 

Skerighan—Th’ dhrums? What 
dhrums? [/n despair, to Father Filli- 
fogue| Who is this Feyther Nud? 
Father F. {turning as he goes out; 
going close to Skerighan, and bend- 
ing over him|——The wizard of the 
town-——here tomorrow; gone today! 
[He goes off.] 

Skerighan [to Bernadette |——Ye’re 
no’ McGilligan’s daughter, urre ye? 
Bernadette—I'm his maid. 
Skerighan—Oh, his maid. What’s 
makkin’ th’ toon mod? There’s a gay 
lot o’ loddies, some on their lone, 
some togither, gangin’ about in th’ 
rud coats of th’ English Ormy of th’ 
long sin’. 

Bernadette—lIt’s gettin ready they 
are for, the play of th’ Tosthal. 
Skerighan—Th’ Tosthall? I asked a 
gay wheen o’ people what th’ word 
means, on’ all th’ onswer I got was 


thot everyone in th’ world knew what 
th’ turm meant. Is it a buttle of some 
kind they’re goin’ tae do? 
Bernadette——Ay, it is so, th’ time 
when we skelped th’ English outa th’ 
towns of Wexford. 

Skerighan [with amused mockery | 
—Aw, lass, ye con do a gay lot in 
your dhreamin’. 

Bernadette—We have our history, 
misther. 

Skerighan—Wouldn’t it be a lut 
wiser if ye med your bacon butther 
on’ brought your formin’ up till date, 
like us in Ulsther? 

Bernadette [dreamily |——An’ what 
about th’ winds that blew, an’ th’ 
waves that lifted Colmcille away from 
Ireland; an’ him writing his holy 
poems be th’ light of candles till they 
gave out, an’ when writin’ on from th’ 
eager light comin’ from th’ five 
fingers on his opposite hand! 
Skerighan——Oy, on’ all th’ time ye 
get what ye can for your bacon, with- 
out knowin’ how to go about it to get 
more. 

Bernadette [still dreaming |——Or of 
holy Deeusk sittin’ in a sulthry desert, 
addin’ colored spirals to a written 
psalm, an’ he dhryin’ up with th’ dint 
o’ thirst, when green grass grew 
round him, an’ in th’ grass a well of 
ice-cold wather, a little bush sudden- 
ly fruitin’ full of barley loaves, fresh- 
baked, an’ flavored with honey made 
be th’ wilder bees from heather an’ 
th’ wild-rose of a land hidden well 
from th’ desert’s heat. 

Skerighan [ bewildered, but skepti- 
cal |\——Be God, if your Tosthal 
strengthens yon dhreamin’ of yours, 
odd things’ll hoppen here! 
Bernadette [waking up|——Oh, th’ 
Tosthal? That’s different. Then 
there'll be games, music, shoals of 
songs, plays, an’ gay girls with boys 
who are gayer still! 
Skerighan—tThat’s more like it— 
gay girls dancin’ with boys gayer 
than th’ girls. 

Bernadette [suddenly going gay |—— 
Like this, bo; like this! 

[She dances about in a hal}-waltz, 
half-folk-dance, shaking her hips, 
whirling her skirt in a swift turning 
movement, and jutting her bottom 
out in an exciting way, smiling and 


nodding at Skerighan as she dances. | 
Skerighan [enthusiastically |——Now 
you're no’ dhreamin’, lass; bonny in 
your movements as ye are in your looks! 
Bernadette [extending her hands to- 
wards him|——Come on, an’ join us! 
[He rushes to the door, and shuts it; 
he rushes to the window, and shuts 
it; then he joins her, holding her ina 
way that is a quarter hold and three- 
quarters of an embrace, as they dance 
round together; she lightly and he in 
rather a clumsy way. | 

Skerighan (after a little dancing |—— 
A kiss wud go down well th’ now! 
Bernadette {coyly]——Don’t grip me 
so tight——maybe it’s a kiss you want! 
Skerighan——J ust as a fine beginnin’. 
[He suddenly tightens his embrace, 
and seeks to kiss her.] 

Bernadette [ resisting, but still coyly] 
—You mustn’t, you bad man! 
Skerighan [tightening his hold, forc- 
ing her face towards his and kissing 
her}——Mustn’t I! [As he kisses her} 
There! 

Bernadette [struggling to get away] 
—Let me go! [She lets out a rasp- 
ing scream.| Let me go! 

Skerighan [releasing her, in fright, 
so suddenly that she falls on to the 
floor |——Ye little fool——I was only 
jokin’! 

[She looks astonished for a moment, 
then rises and staggers around the 
table, finally reaching the sofa, and 
subsiding there, half on it and half off.} 
Bernadette [staggering around |—— 
Me head, me head! I’m goin’ to faint! 
[As she subsides on to the sofa] I’m 
passin’ out! [She gives a squeal out 
of her.] Passin’ out! 

Skerighan (annoyed, but frightened] 
— You'll be all right in a munnit. 
Bernadette [she is struggling into a 
sitting pose on the sofa |——Me heart! 
[She catches her breath, and gulps, 
as if she is choking.] I’m in a bad 
way. D’ye hear that gaspin’? I’m 
goin’ out on th’ gaspin’! [She 
screams again.] I’m goin’ fast! 
Skerighan [in a sad way with fear of 
discovery |——For God’s sake, quit 
your howlin’, or th’ whole town’ll 
come runnin’ tae see what’s up! 
Bernadette [with what is meant to be 
a convulsive movement |—I’m 
stiflin’! Open th’ winda, open th’ 





winda—lI'm stiflin’! Oh, help me! 
Don’t yeh know somethin’ about 
artificial respiration! 

Skerighan—I dinna know onythin’ 
aboot it, on’ if I dud, I’d no’ thry it on 
you! [Running to the window and 
opening it a little} There, now! 
You'll be awright in a monnit. 
Bernadette—What'll you do if I die 
here gaspin’? 

Skerighan——Ye'll no die, I’m tullin’ 
you. Stay stull, on’ you'll be leppin’ 
"bout, gay as ever. Domn it, you 
weren't in me arrms fr more’n a 
monnit, girrl, on’ I thinkin’ you were 
one who wouldn’t wondher away from 
a wee kiss! 

Bernadette (with a squealing moan] 
— A wee kiss! Only a monnit! An’ 
me arrm bruised, me legs twisted, me 
shoulder dislocated—you’ve tangled 
one part of me body with another! 
Skerighan [anger overcoming fear at 
last |——Domn it, girrl, it was yoursel’ 
led me intil it! Everything was inno- 
cent on’ firm, till ye pranc’d round 
swingin’ your skirt, twirlin’ your legs, 
on’ sailin’ ahead twutterin’ your lud- 
dle bum! 

Bernadette [prostrate on the sofa— 
horrified |——Twittherin’ me luddle 
bum! Oh, blessed saints above, d’ye 
hear that! Oh, the villainous thought 
worse nor the villainous action! 
Twittherin’ me luddle bum! Me that 
never heard th’ word utthered be- 
fore, an’ guess only dimly at its 
meanin’! An’ Father Fillifogue 
dhrivin’ th’ poor innocent Tom 
away, to thrust me into the throw of 
a desthroyer. 


Skerighan [imploringly |——Can’t ye 
thry to pull yourself taeguther be- 
fore someone arrives tae mak a song 
about it? [He puts some notes on 
end of table nearer her.| There’s a 
few pounds ‘ull hulp ye tae come tae 


your senses. 

Bernadette—Bribin’ me now, maybe 
in me last few moments! Money 
didn’t get me into this state, an’ 
money can’t get me out of it. [As if 
to herself | Oh, won’t someone bring 
Mrs. Binnington or Nora to me till I 
sthrive to mutther a few last words? 
Skerighan [appealingly |——Aw, do, 


like a gude girrl, have sense. You're no’ 


so bad. Keep quiet and forget about it. 
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Bernadette [thoughtfully |—If 1 
only could keep quiet; till I got some 
of th’ terrible shock outa me scat- 
thered system. Th’ blessed ones an’ 
th’ sanctified ones’l] help me over this 
sore calamity. If anyone questions, 
I’ll just murmur it was a sudden 
spasm brought on be overdoin’ it for 
the Tosthal. I’ll just have to strive all 
I can to piece some of me parts to- 
gether again. [She gives a long sad 
sigh.] I must be careful how I move. 
[She presses a hand to her heart. | 
Now get over from me far as you can, 
for fear of another hot seizure takin’ 
you when I get up on to me quivering 
feet. 

[Skerighan goes over to the farthest 
end of the room, and presses his back 
to the wall. } 

Skerighan [ viciously |——Thot’s as 
far as I can go; on’ I wush me own 
quuverin’ feet was crossin’ th’ blessed 
bordher this monnit of space on’ time. 
Bernadette [rising slowly and pain- 
fully to her feet, standing still for a 
moment doubtfully |——A safe jour- 
ney over th’ bordher, poor sinful 
man; for I forgive you th’ dhreadful 
harrm you have done to a poor inno- 
cent counthry girrl. [She staggers to 
the table, takes up the notes lying on 
the table’s edge, as if in a dream, and 
then moves to the door, pressing her 
hand to her heart, breathing heavily 
and with difficulty.| Mornin’ an’ 
night, I'll pray for you. [Pause while 
she gets back her breath.| Shut th’ 
door afther me. I have to keep the 
little energy I have to get down. If 
you hear me fallin’ down th’ stairs, 
don’t move; take no notice. 

[She goes. Skerighan waits a moment 
or two, then crosses the room slowly 
to the door, peeps out, and then slow- 
ly closes it. He stays a moment listen- 
ing there, then goes swiftly to the 
sofa, flops down on it, takes a large 
pocket-handkerchief from a pocket, 
and wipes his brow. Then he takes his 
wallet from his breast pocket, peeps 
into it, gives a long, deep sigh, and 
replaces it in his pocket again. He 
again wipes his brow; rises, goes to 
the window, and looks out into the 
street. As he is looking out, the door 
opens, and Father Fillifogue hurries 
into the room, his 


face red, his breath coming in gasps. ] 
Father F —Oh, McGilligan is not 
here yet! An’ that one, Bernadette 
Shillayley, gone down th’ sthreet, 
gallopin’ like a goat! After the boys 
again, I'll bet. 

Skerighan—Who, sir? 

Father F. [irascibly|——Who, sir? 
[Impatiently] That giddy, impudent 
sthreel who was here to tidy an’ 
polish th’ room; an’ looka th’ way 
she’s done it! [He flops down ona 
chair.} Oh, I’m near done in! 
Skerighan [confused about the news 
of Bernadette galloping off |—Are 
you sure, sir, about the young girrl 
gallopin’? She didna look well; she 
didna feel well; she didna look fut 
for a gallup. 

Father F —Ah, didn’t she? That’s 
all you know. That sly little vixen 
schatthers occasions of sin every- 
where she goes. [Suspiciously] What 
did she say to you? 
Skerighan——Me? Th’ girrl hardly 
opened her mouth tae me, mon. Me? 
I was gay busy wud me own thochts 
about th’ business I have wud Mr. 
McGilligan on’ Mayor Binnington. I 
mind, now, she remarked thot th’ 
Tosthal was fair gettin’ her doon. 
Father F —She’s gone gallopin’ off 
for th’ Tosthal to get her down fur- 
ther. Gettin’ her down! This 
Tosthal’s gettin’ th’ poor Mayor 
down; it’s gettin’ Councillor McGilli- 
gan down, an’ [he hammers the floor 
with the ferule-end of his umbrella] 
it’s gettin’ me down too! An’ that or- 
ganist of mine, Murray, worse than 
th’ most of them. I was told if I came 
here quick, I’d ketch McGilligan. I 
come here at a fast throt, exhausted; 
exhausted, sir, an’ then found here 
nothin’ save empty air an’ yourself. 
[The door opens and in comes the 
Man of the Pike followed by the Man 
of the Musket, the former with a slip 
of paper in his hand. ] 

Man of the Musket——What wan is it, 
Terry? 

Man of the Pike [looking at the slip 
of paper |——Yella one. Mrs. 
Gerathy; red door, red windows, so a 
yella winda box. 

Man of the Musket [going to the 
table, and lifting up a yellow-painted 
window box|——This'1l be th’ fiftieth 
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one we've done. I'm tellin’ you, 
Aidaun, when th’ whole street’s done, 
th’ night itselfll be whispering of th’ 
gay look comin’ over Doonavale! 
During this talk, and all through, 
the two men have taken no notice 
whatever of Father Fillifogue or 
Skerighan. S‘erighan, standing back, 
watches with some bewilderment; 
Father Fillifogue sits stiff and up- 
right on his chair, a baleful look of 
resigned annoyance on his face. The 
Van of the Musket lifts up the win- 
dow box, and carries it out, followed 
by the Man of the Pike, in silence; 
the latter closing the door behind him 
as he goes out. | 
Father F. 


ghan as Skerighan looks towards 


looking towards Skeri- 


him See? Oh. all done so nice an’ 
slick! [With pent-up anger| Th’ 
night whisperin’ of the gay look on 
Doonavale! When all is still an’ th’ 
sky grows dark, th’ night’ll be whis- 
perin’ to me of madness, madness! 
Skerighan {| bewildered I canna 
ken aw this tupsoteerie business. 
Why the hull canna ye no’ put your 
fut down? 
Father F. 
Th’ Bishop himself daren’t raise his 
little finger against th’ Tosthal! 
Neither Binnington nor McGilligan 


—Put me poor fut down? 


has put in his nomination papers, and 
the returning officer is very anxious, 
very anxious, for the night is near. 

Skerighan {suddenly jumping to his 
feet out of his chair, agitated and ex- 
cited |——Whishst! Thot was hom, ut 
musta been! [He runs to the side- 

board, pours out a stiff whiskey, and 
lowers it at a gulp.| It was hom I seen! 
Father F. | startled | 
Skerighan 


Seen who? 
Feyther Nud, whon th’ 
car was taken from in ondher me! 
Father F. 


—mystified 


half rising from his chair 
Your car? Father Ned? 
Skerighan [taking more whiskey |—— 
Stondin’ in a lorry, naked tae th’ world. 
Father F. | shocked 
Father Ned 
Skerighan 


—On a lorry 
naked! 

Not thot way, mon, for 
there wasna claithin’ on a body that 
wasna there, but fierce green eyes 
shinin’ lak umeralds on fire in a white 
face thot was careerin’ aboot though 
stayin’ stull as an evenin’ star, starin’ 


up tae me frum doon in th’ valley below. 
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umerald afire, careerin’ aboot, yet 


mystified |——Like an 


still as th’ evenin’ star, starin’ up 
from doon in th’ valley below. 
—Aw’y, on’ a wild flop of 
ruddy hair, flamin’ lak a burnin’ 


Skerighan 


bush: one long white hond pointin’ 

up. th’ ither one pointin’ doon, for- 

bye th’ sound of a clear voice sayin’ 
naethin’ on’ meanin’ all, all sur- 
rounded by a michty clerical collar 
round a neck I couldna see; all th’ 
time, th’ green eyes starin’ doon at 

me frae th’ top o’ th’ hill, on’ up at me 
frae th’ valley below that werena there. 
Father F. { fascinated |——Ane white 
hond pointin’ up on’ anither pointin’ 
doon; a voice from a high hull on’ 

frae a valley below, on’ a michty clerical 
collar fencin’ a neck thot wasna 

there; up on’ doon, on’ your car taken 
from in ondher you. {Checking him- 
self with sudden reflection. |\——I'm 
mimicking him! Thot’s odd! [He 
laughs.| Ha ha ha ha! [Suddenly 
checking himself.) Is it gangin’ mod 
I am, or wha’? Your car taken from 
in ondher you! 

[He sits staring before him. | 
Skerighan——Taken from in ondher 
me tae fetch tumber, paint, flowers, 
colored bulbs for colored lights from 
th’ station: a lorry with thom. two of 
your constables in it holdin’ a flag 
with an odd horp in its muddle: but 
I canna ken richt if I seen thom, or 
didna see, for ut was sudden-like, on’ 
I seen or didna see yin, on’ a’w 
through a gay green mist; thon a’ 
through a gay golden light, on’ yin 
on’ a’ buzzin’ off in a purple glow! 
Father F. {anxiously |——Sit doon, 
Mr. Skerighan; oh, sit doon, like a 
good man. 

Skerighan [sitting down, and wiping 
Ut shhook me, ut dud! 


This Tosthal’s gruppen’ me, on’ I'm 


his face} 


no’ me ainsel’ I was afore! 


Father F. { soothingly | Sit quiet, 


friend; close your eyes, an’ forget. 


[Warningly| An’ no more dhrink! 
[The horn of a motor is heard in the 
near distance, surrounded with 
cheers, and the sound of a pipe band 
playing the Tostal Song. These 
sounds go on merrily for a few mo- 
ments, and then fade away in the dis- 


tance. Father Fillifogue and Skeri- 


ghan straighten up in their chairs, 
stiffen, and stare, listening, out in 
front of them. Skerighan jumps out 
of his chair, runs to the window, 
sticks his head out, watching the stir 
till it fades away. | 
Skerighan——Thur’s me car goin’ by, 
leadin’ th’ lorries, packed up with 


flags, shrubs, floors, on’ a’! 


| He leans 
out further.| On’ th’ folks sprattlin’ 

on’ bickerin’ a’ owre th’ whole toon! 
Sic a sight! [A loud cheer rings out: 
“Hurrah!” He turns back from the 

window towards Father Fillifogue.} I 
tull ye th’ Tosthal’s gruppen me, too. 

[He stops, frightened.| What om I 
saying! No, no; ut’s no’ gruppen me! 
I'll no’ sell me sawl tae Feyther Nud; 
I'm no’ sae saft! 

Father Fillifogue has subsided into 
his chair, shocked into semi-insensi- 
bility, his eyes half closed in weary 
and resentful resignation. VW hen the 
tumult fades, the door opens, and 
Murray hurries in, his face radiant; 
his stick held in his hand as if it were 
a sword, walking with a strut that is 
half a dance. | 
Murray | excitedl) Where's Me- 
Gilligan, where’s McGilligan? We 
want his piano down in dee Parochial 
Hall at once, pronto, now! To prac- 
tice for dee Tosthal Concert. Binning- 
ton’s piano’s gone to dee Dance Hall 

He notices Father Filli- 
An’, oh, Fader Fillifogue, 


we're goin’ ahead with gusto, with 


already. 
fogue. | 


gusto! What do you tink, what do you 
tink, Fader Fillifogue, of dee news? 
Dee Hermacadian String Quartette 
are comin’ here; here. to Doonavale, 
with Mozart’s works in D Major, in C 
and F, Just tink! Mozart, my Mozart, 
here in the Parochial Hall. [He runs 
over to the piano, lifts the lid, and 
rattles his fingers over the keys.| Ah, 
not a bad tone. [He plays a few bars 
from a Mozartian piece, then shuts 
down the lid.| Aah, my Mozart! Wel- 
come to Doonavale! [Suddenly to the 
others| An’ who gets dee Quartette 
to come, eh? Who? 
Father F. 

(Together; faintly |}—— 

Father Ned! 
Skerighan 

with resignation |— 
Feyther Nud! 
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Fader Ned it 
is! [Coming closer to Father Filli- 
fogue.| Dee night is whispering, 
Fader Fillifogue. an’ dee day will 
shout out soon! 


Murray {jubilant | 


[Again the door opens and the Man 
of the Pike and the Man of the Mus- 
ket come in, the Man of the Pike as 
before with a slip in his hand. | 
Man of the Musket——Which one this 
time? 
Van of the Pike {reading from slip] 
Mrs. Kinnegan;: crimson door an’ 
windas; white winda box, picked out 
with black, an’ filled with bronze- 
colored an’ blood-colored wallflowers. 
Man of the Musket {selecting the box 
from the table Here ‘tis. Very 
nice, too. 
Murray [tapping Man of the Musket 
on the shoulder Leave dat. I want 
dis piano taken to dee Parochial Hall. 
Van of the Musket——We're not 
stoppin’ you. 
Murray {authoritatively |——You 
leave dat [indicating boxes} an’ do 
dis. [Indicating piano. | 
Van of the Pike 


flower th’ winda sills of th’ houses. 


Our job's to be- 


Let nobody coax or ordher yous away 
from it till it’s done. Father Ned’s 
sthrict ordhers. 

Van of the Musket { shoving Murray 
aside |——Outa th’ way! 

Murray {as they are going out with 
the window box An’ where’s 
Fader Ned now? 

Van of the Pike——Superintendin 
hoistin’ th’ Tosthal flag on th’ big 
flagpole. 
VM urray——Over dee Parochial Hall? 
Van of the Musket 
Presbytery. 


Nix: over th’ 


Father F. {| bounding from the chair) 
The Presbytery! My Presbytery! 
[Sinking back into chair.| Oh, this 
goes beyond the beyonds! 
Murray {as the men are going out | 
I must see him. Is he dere now? 
Van of the Pike——Dunno, Father 
Ned’ll be where he’s wanted. 
Man of the Musket——Father Ned’s 
everywhere; he may be anywhere; 
he may be nowhere to a seeker who 
gets in his way. 
[The two men go off carrying the 
window box. 
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Father F. { getting quickly out of 
chair as Murray makes to follow the 
men |——And where are you off to, 
Mr. Murray? 

Murray—To Fader Ned——where else? 
Father F. { gripping his arm|——You 
come with me. I'll keep hold of you, 
at least! The Latin hymns, Mr. Mur- 
ray; the Latin hymns. 

Murray Dee Tosthal 
song, Fader Fillifogue; dee Tosthal 
song! An’ Mozart. 

Father F. {holding Murray fast by 
the arm|——Dee Tantum Ergo, Mr. 
Murray, dee Tantum Ergo. 


| fiercely | 


Murray {as they go out |}——De 
Tosthal song, Father Fillifogue. 
Father F. 


Tantum Ergo, Mister Murray! 


halfway outside |\——Dee 


[Skerighan tries to wipe desperate 
mystification from his brow with his 
fingers, sits still for a moment, then 
rises, and shakes himself. | 

Mod, th’ lut of thom; 
mod! Yin on’ all of thom! [He goes 
to the piano, and looks at it, touches 
it with a finger.| Huh! I’ve seen 


Skerighan 


butther insthruments, so I hove, but 

He lifts the lid and 
plays a few notes.| Heard ones with 
a butther tone, so I hove. [He plays 
the tune of “Lillibulero,” singing the 


ut’s bron’ new. 


words in a low voice, getting louder 
as he goes on.} 

Though, be my soul, de English do 
prate, 

Lillibulero bullen a law; 

De Law’s on der side on’ de divil 
know what, 

Lillibulero bullen a law. 

Lero lero 

[The door opens, McGilligan runs in, 
excited and angry, but trying to keep 
calm and look it. He is followed by 
Oscar McGunty dressed as a sergeant 
of the British Army of the eighteenth 
century; red coat, caught back at the 
ends showing blue lining; crossed 
white belts over breast, with black 
pouches at either ends; blue cuffs 
and epaulets, with three wide white 
stripes on left arm——chevrons. He is 
wearing a shako, ornamented with a 
red, or red and white woolen ball. | 
McGilligan [as he runs in|—— 
What’r’ you doin’, Skerighan; what 
th’ hell are you doin’? 

Skerighan { gayly |——I'm just thryin’ 


tae bring a wee but of ceevilization 
intil Doonavale. 

McGilligan—-Give over lettin’ your 
rough fingers batther down me new 
piano! An’ a Protestant tune’s no fit 
thing to be played on a Catholic piano. 
McGunty [indignantly |——No 

pounds, shillins, an’ pence Protestant 
tunes here; an’ no Orange uttherance 
in song or story, either. That’s the 
sound an’ that’s th’ climmax of Oscar 
McGunty’s instigation! 
McGilligan [irritatedly | 
up, you! 


Oh, shut 


McGunty [angrily |——Shut up your- 
self! You're not in your blasted fac- 
tory now; you're out in th’ open, an’ 

this is a national question! 


McGilligan 


had any decency, you’d know it was 


to Skerighan |——lf you 
most unmannerly to go an’ play a 
Protestant tune on a Catholic piano. 
Skerighan { growing angry |—I'll no 
be called onmannerly be ony Doona- 
vale ill-wullie bummler! [/ndignant- 
ly} A grand greetin’ for a mon 
ticklin’ oot a wee sthrain of music 
tae enthertain his silent sulf! On’, 
looksee, I'll play a Protestant tune on 
onny piano, onnywhere, onnytime, no’ 


carin’ a feg for your fearfu’ animosity! 
McGilligan { fiercely |——You'll 


tickle out no Protestant tune in a 


Catholic house, on a Catholic piano! 
McGunty——No, nor in no Catholic 
town, or on a Catholic street! 
McGilligan [fiercely turning on Mce- 
Gunty |——You shut that big gob of 
yours, will you! 

McGunty [tapping McGilligan on 
the shoulder Looka, 


careful what you say to McGunty, an’ 


seriously | 


how yeh say it. You’re only a pathetic 
hangover, dismantlin’ yourself thro’ 
ignorance be day an’ be night! 
McGilligan | shouting |——Gather the 
pikes an’ get the flag, an’ go about 
your business, for I’m well fitted me- 
self [indicating Skerighan] to deal 
with this fella! 

Skerighan [shouting louder than Mc- 
Gilligan | Y’or, or you? Looksee, 
you there on’ you yon, I'll chont when 
I like on’ play a Protestant dutty on 
onny insthrument ondher me hond, be 
it piccolo, cornet, or on an aul’ 
banjo; ay, or on a dhrum, offhond. ay 
wull I, onnytime, onnywhere before 
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ony bletherin’ batch o’ Papish bigots! 
McGilligan [hysterically shouting] 
—yYou will, will you? No, not here, 
you won't! Never! 

McGunty [shouting |——Never; no, 
never, now nor any day after! 

[Mrs. McGilligan comes in with an 
anxious, half-frightened look on her 
face. She is a middle-aged woman, 
who must have been a handsome lass 
in her younger days. Her face carries 
traces of good looks still, but it is 
rather a tired one now, trying to keep 
calm and gay, like her sister Mrs. 
Binnington. She is dressed in semi- 
evening dress, dark-blue gown, cut 
decorously at. the bosom; the dress is 
picked out with white, and she wears 
blue shoes to go with the gown. Dol- 
lied up now, she looks handsome. | 
Mrs. Gilligan——What’s all these 
goin’s-on, Mick, an’ we about to go to 
the Binningtons’ for dinner? What’s 
this unholy shoutin’ mean? 
McGilligan——Down below, I heard 
the piano goin’ up above, an’ when I 
come up, here was th’ laddo hummin’ 
a Protestant song, an’ thumpin’ th’ 
tune of it out on our piano. 
[Throughout her chat, Mrs. McGilli- 
gan, between phrases, or during their 
expression, pirouettes round herself 
on the ball and toe of either foot; or 
drops a curtsy to the air as a practice 
in deportment for the coming Tostal 
Ball. | 

Mrs. McGilligan——Oh? Th’ Protes- 
tant tune didn’t dinge th’ piano, 

did it? 

McGilligan—Not th’ piano, woman 
—th’ tune that dinged us! A Protes- 
tant tune bein’ played on a Catholic 
piano in a Catholic home! 

Mrs. McGilligan——Oh? What a 
naughty man! But I’m sure Mr. 
Skerighan meant no harm. [To 
Skerighan]| What tune an’ song was it? 
Skerighan—A gay Protestant tune, 
mo’om, thot dings th’ ears of thom 
not hovin’ th’ thrue licht. 

McGunty [indignant|——D’ye hear 
ihat? He calls his oul’ Protestant 
will-o’-th’-wisp a thrue light! 

Mrs. McGilligan [shoving McGunty 
aside |——-Shut up, Oscar! [To Skeri- 
ghan] What way does th’ song go, 
Mr. Skerighan? I’m sure we can hear 
it without wincing. 


Skerighan—Aw’ll do me best, 
mo’om, but it needs the roar of a 
dozen dhrums—thon it’s no tune, 
but th’ duvestatin’ rumblin’ of 
thrutenin’ thundher through th’ near- 
by hulls! [He sings a verse and 
chorus a little shyly, but with pride 
and some defiance : | 

Ho, brother Teig, dost hear the 
decree, 

Lillibulero bullen a la; 

Dot we sholl hove a new debitee? 
Lillibulero bullen a la. 

Lero lero lero lero, lillibulero bullen 
ala, 

Lillibulero lero lero, lillibulero 
bullen a la! 

[When he has sung the verse and the 
chorus, there is a short silence. ] 

Mrs. McGilligan [clapping her 
hands |——Well sung, Mr. Skerighan; 
but what do th’ words all mean? 
Skerighan——Mean, mo’om? It’s just 
a gay Protestant song. 

Mrs. McGilligan [ briskly |——Now sit 
down, th’ three of you, an’ tell me 
what it all means. [They don’t sit 
down, but stand where they are, look- 
ing sheepish and confused.| Well, go 
on, Mr. Skerighan; who’s Teig, what 
is dee decree, and who is dee debitee? 
Well, Mr. Skerighan? 

Skerighan [nonplussed at being chal- 
lenged |——It’s a plain an’ outspoken 
Protestant song, mo’om, meanin’ only 
what it says. 

McGunty—There y’re—everyone 
knows its meanin’. Th’ North’s vi- 
bratin’ with it! [Passionately] Every 
note o’ th’ tune’s stitched tight to 
hathred of everythin’ we hold dear! 
Even to dhream of it is a big be- 
thrayal of Ireland. Dhrive it away; 
send it scomperin’ back over the 
bordher! 

Mrs. McGilligan—I haven't an idea 
what it means. [To Skerighan] What 
on earth does “Lillibulero bullen a 
la” mean? It must have some meanin’. 
Skerighan (confused|——Th’ dhrums 
give it its meanin’, mo’om; th’ 
dhrums, th’ dhrums! 

[He waves his arms as if he were 
beating one. | 

McGunty [scornfully |——Four oul’ 
dhrums. You wait, me Northern 
bucko, till your ears clang to th’ 
dhrums of Father Ned! 


Mrs. McGilligan [bewildered | — 
Which dhrums, what dhrums? You, 
Oscar McGunty—-you tell me what 
“Lillibulero bullen a la” means. 
McGunty [flabbergasted |——Me, 
ma’am? Sure, I could never make 
head or tail of it! [Defiantly] All I 
know is there’s no room here for a 
cock o’ th’ north! Lillibulero’s not 
goin’ to be let loose down in Doona- 
vale!! That’s McGinty’s climmax. 
Skerighan [still excitedly beating an 
imaginary drum]——Th’ dhrums! 
Puttin’ a spurt tae th’ spurit of th’ 
Ulsthermon, on’ raisin’ th’ dondher 
of his onemies! 

McGilligan {angrily |——There he 
goes—threatenin’ us all! 

Mrs. McGilligan [firmly |——He said 
the Ulstherman’s enemies, Mick. An 
Ulstherman has no enemies here, nor 
anywhere else in Ireland; so don’t be 
actin’ th’ goat, th’ three of yous. [To 
McGunty] You go an’ get th’ Tosthal 
Flag in the dining room. You'll see it 
in front of your nose, an’ bring it at 
once to someone who'll give it 
straight to Father Ned. [McGunty 
goes into the dining room by the door 
at back, and returns with the flag. 
Catching McGunty by the arm, and 
standing him in the center, so that the 
rest form a rough circle round him 
and the flag.] Here we all are now, 
undher the Green Flag with its 
Golden Harp; th’ harp that can play 
an Orange tune in Belfast an’ a Na- 
tional tune in Cork, an’ yet remains a 
thrue Harp; an’ th’ green grass that 
fattens th’ cattle of Ulsther as well as 
it fattens the cattle on the plains of 
Meath, still remainin’ th’ thrue grass 
of our Irish pastures. [A motor horn 
toots outside the house. Flutteringly | 
There’s the Binningtons; that must 
be th’ Binningtons! [She shoves Mc- 
Gunty and the flag out of her way, 
catches McGilligan by the arm, and 
runs to the far end of the room, shov- 
ing Skerighan aside as she pulls Mc- 
Gilligan along with her. To McGilli- 
gan, who is on her left] Th’ other 
side, man, she’s sure to be on his left. 
[She pulls him to her right side, and 
they arrange themselves, facing the 
door.| Now, Aloysius, don’t dhroop, 
for God’s sake; stand stately. 

[The door opens, and Bernadette 





enters, wearing a maid's cap and apron.] McGunty——Course I could! [To 


Bernadette—tThe Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress. 

[The Binningtons come in, both in 
evening dress——he in tails. When 
they have stepped into the room, Mc- 
Gilligan and Mrs. McGilligan ad- 
vance towards them——she smiling, 
he with a set and somewhat tortured- 
looking face. They come so close that 
when Mrs. McGilligan makes her 
curtsy, she can but bend her knees 
awkwardly, and Binnington is pre- 
vented from making a proper bow; 
while Mrs, Binnington, trying to 
make her curtsy, loses her balance, 
and clutches the legs of McGilligan. | 
Binnington [impatiently |——Youse 
came too damn close! 

McGilligan [with irritation—to 
Binnington |——Youse stood there 
with your kissers set, never givin’ us 
a beck to halt. 

McGunty [ominously |——-Youse are 
hopeless. Youse’ll never get it right. 
It’s terrible! 

McGilligan [angrily turning on Mc- 
Gunty |——Maybe you could do it 
betther. 


act three 


The scene is the same as the first Act 
—the drawing room of the Binning- 
tons. There is, however, a definite 
change in its look, for neatness and 
polish are greatly qualified by the 
activity of the Tostal. The piano has 
been taken away, and the stately 
palm tree no longer stands in its cor- 
ner. The table has been cleared of all 
objects, the chairs are no longer ina 
neat line, and the sofa has been 
hustled away against one of the walls. 
A number of flags and pennons stand 
about ; large varicolored shields, 
some of them bearing the faces of 
old-time gods and heroes, stand on 
the chair-seats, and lean against their 
backs. A few pots of paint stand in a 
bunch by the door, and Tostal posters 
are draped over the pictures, hiding 
them from view. The curtains are 
pulled together. 

Tom, in his shirt sleeves, is busy 
planing a thin plank stretched out on 
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Bernadette} Here, Bernadette, let’s 
show them how to do it. [ Bernadette 
goes and stands just inside the door; 
McGunty goes to the opposite end of 
room, then advances steadily and ele- 
gantly to Bernadette. He gives an 
elegant bow; she a graceful curtsy; 
he then finely offers her his arm, she 
takes it graciously, and both walk in 
a quiet and graceful way to the op- 
posite side of the room.] That’s th’ 
way to do it. Youse thry again now. 
The men bow, th’ women curtsy, way 
we did; then take arms, way we did, 
an’ then walk off outa th’ room to 
your dinner. Take it quiet. Here, I'll 
play an air slow to help youse. [He 
runs to the piano.| Ready? Well, go! 
[The men bow, Binnington to Mrs. 
McGilligan, McGilligan to Mrs. Bin- 
nington; the women curtsy, but all 
do it as awkwardly as ever—all to 
the tune of “Lillibulero,” played 
slow; Skerighan staring bewilderedly 
and fixedly at the pianist. Resign- 
edly} Aah! I wouldn’t thry to do too 
much of that when youse go places. 
It’s not in youse, it’s not in youse. 


the table; the Man of the Pike is 
coloring and gilding a shield showing 
the face of Angus the Young caught 
among the golden strings of his harp, a 
thin, poetic face, long black hair flow- 
ing behind his head, while at the butt- 
end of the harp is a gaily-plumaged 
bird——green breast, black satiny 
head, wings tipped with crimson and 
gold. 

Man of the Pike——The stars are big 
tonight. [He comes away. A pause.]} 
I wonder why Father Ned, or Michael 
either, wanted to show th’ world th’ 
kissers of th’ old Irish gods an’ 
heroes? Conn of th’ Hundhred 
Fights, with a red face to denote bat- 
tle; Brian Boru——a golden face to 
denote th’ Thributes; Columcille, 
with a white face and gold hair, to de- 
note holiness; a Pillar holdin’ up th’ 
head of young Dunbo—whoever he 
was—a harp at th’ pillar’s butt, 
played be shadowy hands, th’ thin 


Skerighan {coming close to McGunty 
and bending over him|—*-D’ye no’ 
ken th’ tune you were playin’, mon? 
McGunty [impatiently |——Yes, yes; 
’course I did——[ casually] “Lilli- 
bulero.” [Skerighan is dazed.] Mind 
th’ way. [To the others] Now, thry to 
walk outa th’ room, anyway, without 
rumplin’ yourselves——way we did. 
Here, do it to th’ chimes of a church 
clock——slow an’ steady. 
[He plays the notes of the chimes, 
lilting them himself as he plays, and 
the couples parade self-consciously 
across the room, and go out by the 
door; Bernadette holding a hand over 
her mouth to conceal her amusement. | 
Skerighan {following them, and lift- 
ing his eyes to the ceiling as if ap- 
pealing to heaven|——Th’ sooner I’m 
back over th’ bordher th’ butther! 
Bernadette—The night is whisperin’ 
that their day is endin’. 
McGunty—lIt’s their climmax! 
[Lilting and playing} Th’ chimes of 
time is playin’ them out. La la la la; 
la la la la. 
Echo—La la la Ja; Ia Ja la la. 

[end of act two] 


sthrings showin’ through th’ white 
twinklin’ fingers; an’ this one I’m 
doin’ now: I’ve heard of th’ others, 
save Dunbo, of Cuchullain, of Brian 
Boru, of Columcille, an’ Th’ Man 
from God Knows Where; but who 
was this kid Angus, anyhow? 
Tom—He was the Celtic god of youth 
an’ loveliness. 

Man of the Pike——Th’ laddie musta 
flown to England with his bird, for a 
lot of th’ loveliness and all th’ youth 
is hurryin’ over there! 
Tom—Maybe this Tosthal’ll steady 
us a little to stand where we are. 
Man of the Pike—If it doesn’t, Tom, 
here’s another’ll folla afther Angus 
an’ his bird. Some hop out of Ireland, 
some just step out of it, and some 
take a lep away; but they all go. 
[Previously, the sound of hurrying 
feet has been heard in the street, sev- 
eral times the sound of trotting 
horses going by, and a motor-horn 
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hoots: now the sound is heightened 
into a run. | 

Van of the Pike——Th’ Tosthal’s 
makin’ th’ town move fast. [The 
sound of a horse trotting by.| That's 
Gerachty’s nag——his rear hooves 
sthrike the sets more lightly than the 
fore ones, 


Tom You must have a damn keen ear. 


Man of the Pike—No more’n others. 
I know all th’ sounds. [A man’s foot- 
steps, walking fast, are heard going 
by.| That’s Jack the Cantherer, 
Doonavale’s postman: walkin’ or 
runnin’, he always breaks the regular 
beat of run or walk every tenth step 
or so. 

Tom | musingly |\——The little sounds 
we make on this earth, an’ then we 
go: we whistle an’ sing, we hammer 
an’ saw, talk in anger an’ talk in love, 
say a few prayers in a hurry; then we 
go, an’ the little sounds cease. 

Man of the Pike—TI d say th’ 
sounds’ll soon cease for Father Filli- 
fogue, th’ way he’s runnin’ round 
wild, fair gorged with anger, yet 
afraid to say much against th’ 
Tosthal. I seen him miss his footin’ 
comin’ down th’ Presbytery steps. 
afther closin’ his eyes. th’ way he 
couldn't see th’ flag flyin’ in th’ little 
front garden. When he sees some of 
these pictures hangin’ on his railin’s, 
he'll finish up in a fury. 

Tom An’ bid th’ world farewell! 


‘Man of the Pike [ going to the door, 


looking out, closing it again, and 
coming over cautiously to Tom |— 
D’ye think, Tom; d’ye think, now, 
there's anything in th’ rumor about 
th’ timber on th’ wharf bein’ Red wood? 
T'om——When I work timber, avic, I 
don’t ask th’ wood if it’s Christian or 
Communist. 

Man of the Pike——I dunno; you 
have to be on th’ alert, Tom. There’s 
ne’er a one I know here would sleep 
easy, knowin’ th’ roof over them came 
from a Communist counthry. [The 
sound of feet running along on the 
sidewalk is heard, and Man of the 
Pike stiffens to listen.| Whisht! 
That’s th’ step of Father Fillifogue 
quickened into a run. Comin’ here, 
likely; lookin’ for someone. Curious 
sudden stop, that. Right outside. 
[They listen for a few moments. 
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The sounds suddenly stop. | 
Tom {resuming his work |——Not 
comin’ here, anyway. 
Man of the Pike—Th’ poor oul’ man 
should go off till th’ Tosthal’s over. 
Goes about everywhere now, with his 
umbrella up, thryin’ to hide away 
from all that’s goin’ on, poor man. 
The door opens, and Murray comes 
tottering in, his hands pressed over 
his ears, a look of torment on his face. 
He goes to the sideboard, seizes a de- 
canter and tumbler, pours out a whis- 
key and soda for himself, drinks a 
slug, then subsides into a chair, the 
glass in his hand from which he 
drinks occasionally as he is speaking. 
His stick is held under the left arm. | 
Murray [agonizingly |——Dod help 
me! Dat McGunty’ll be dee death of 
me. He will never gei it. Dee brain, 
dee brain is too tick! I lead him up 
dee hill——bad; I bring him down to 
dee valley——worse. I say blow soft, 
an’ he blows hard; I say blow hard, 
an’ he blows soft. Oh, it was derrible! 
Now he has followed me here; but, 
no; never again! [From below comes 
the tune “Boot and Saddle” played on 
a cornet or a horn. They all listen, 
Murray slowly taking his hands from 
his ears. The tune is played correctly; 
wonder first, then delight spreading 
over Murray’s face. Leaping from his 
chair- —delighted He’s dot it, he’s 
dot it! [Banging his stick on the 
table] A miracle, gentlemen! 


‘ [Man of the Musket runs into the 


room, over to the sideboard, pours 
out a drink into a glass, swallows it, 
and pours out another. | 

Van of the Musket {said in a buzz, 
pouring out a drink |——He’s got it, 
but at a price. [He drinks it himself, 
and pours out another, then makes 
for the door. | When he found he'd 
done it. he just filthered off into a 
dead faint! A sad sight. [He sud- 
denly drinks what is in the glass, hur- 
ries back to sideboard, gets another 
drink, and sallies again to the door. | 
The two of youse Dance Hall .. . at 
once ... practice... last stand on 
slopes of ... Barnabweel . . . band 
playin’ . . . if McGunty survives .. . 
Mick, Nora... below... 


into life . . . again. 


. gettin’ him 


[He hurries off. | 


Tom—Betther hurry. 

Man of the Musket [running in again 
over to the sideboard, and seizing the 
bottle from which he has poured the 
drinks |——Might want th’ bottle! 
[He runs off. Tom and the Man of the 
Pike are gathering their things to- 
gether—Tom the planks he’s 
planed, Man of the Pike his pictures, 
when Nora followed by Michael 
comes in, looking happy, but a little 
tired. Michael has the bottle taken by 
Man of the Musket, which he restores 
to the sideboard. | 

Michael——Keep an eye on that 
laddie, boys; we must have no hitch 
in play or pageant. An’ Tom, we'll go 
through th’ play when the meeting’s 
over. 

Tom {as he and the Man of the Pike 
go out |\——Righto; we'll tail the 
Pike Man till th’ Tosthal’s over. 
[They hurry away. | 
Michael——Well, the Pageant is in 
good shape at last. We deserve a 
drink. [He goes to sideboard and fills 
out two drinks, giving Nora one of 
them.) Guh mwarry on Thosthal 
slaun! 

[They clink glasses, and drink. 
Vora—Go mwarry guh feer woon éy! 
Vichael 


your father and you against mine. 


-An odd fight: I against 


Nora—Oh, not against our fathers! 
We're fighting what is old and stale 
and vicious: the hate. the meanness 
their policies preach; and to make a 
way for th’ young and thrusting. 
Michael—Easier said than done, 
Nora. 

Nora—FEverything said, Michael, is 
easier than anything done. It is a fine 
fancy to say brave things; better to 
do.them. 

Michael——Look at the shock 
McGunty got when he found he’d 
won a tune from a trumpet. 
Nora—Well, he won one. Now, he 
can’t hide himself in a fog of failure, 
as so many do. sneering out of it at 
others who are trying. Having done 
one thing well, McGunty must go on 
to do many things better. 

Michael { pouring out another drink 
for Nora and himself |——Guh 
mwarry on Thosthal slaun! 

Nora [clinking glasses with him |—— 
Guh muh mar sin guh minick éy! 
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| She goes to the window, and looks 

out, musingly.| The sky of Doonavale 

is a casket of stars. Look, Michael, 

that glittering glow there to the west 
is it the west? I wonder what 

stars stay there? 

Michael {looking out |——I don’t 

know. Maybe the Pleiads. 

Musingly | What’s this I read about 
them once? 
the Pleiads Oh, I’ve forgotten the 


poem, and the poet, too. 


Many a night, I saw 


Vora——Tennyson, I| think, dear: 
Many a night I saw the Pleiads rising 
through the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies 
tangled in a silver braid. 

Michael { moodily My God, an’ 
we're tangled, too, for life’s great 
glittering braid! To know the stars 
only through the song of a poet; then 
to forget the poet and the song he 
sang! | He suddenly clasps Nora in 
his arms.| All the stars of heaven are 
close to me when you are near. Angus 
the Young is by our side; we hear his 
harp music, and his brilliant birds 
are perching on our shoulders. 
Nora——For a brief while, my 
Michael. The purple tint of love must 
fade, and its passion become a 
whisper from a night that’s gone. May 
our love pass quietly into companion- 
ship, for that is the one consumma- 
tion of united life. 

Vichael——Yes. the Bard and his 
harp, with his birds, must go one day, 
leaving us to live in our own light, 
and make our own music. So we 

shall; then take a kiss for what it’s 
worth, and let the dream go by. 

The door opens, and Bernadette 
thrusts her head beyond it. 
Bernadette——They're comin’, th’ 
whole crowd of them. [/n a moment 
they do come in, Bernadette holding 
Mrs. Bin- 
nington with McGilligan: Mrs. 
McGilligan with Binnington; 


the door open for them 


Skerighan alone between the couples, 
as if they were his bodyguard. They 
have left their coats below, and are 
dressed as they were, formally, during 
the dinner at McGilligan’s, though 
the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor 
wear their respective chains of office. 
They are all full of food, mixed with 
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wine, look satisfied, and act with 
restrained gaiety, though Skerighan’s 
face is one of grimness, half hidden 
by a half smile. | 

Mrs. Binnington {doing one of her 
pirouettes, and losing her balance in 
the effort |—Spread yourselves out, 
an’ make yourselves comfortable, 
boys an’ girrls. Room a bit desolate, 
but there’s a Tosthal on. 


Binnington {ejaculating with anger | 


My God, th’ palm tree’s gone now! 
Mrs. Binnington (with irritation |—— 
Oh, never mind th’ blessed palm tree, 
man! 

Michael- Gone to decorate the 
Parish Hall. [To McGilligan] By 
now, yours has gone, too. 

We can do with- 
out palm trees. Sit down all. [To 


Urs. Binnington 


Skerighan| In this armchair, Mr. 
Skerighan, with a cushion undher 
you. | As he sits, she does a curtsy to 
him, clumsily as ever.) Your servant, 
sir, | mean. 

Vrs. Binnington {to Mrs. McGil- 
ligan | 


ma'am 


Here, dear; this chair. 
Mrs. McGilligan {doing her own 
pirouette as she goes to the chair | 
Thank you. 
Mrs. Binnington {doing a curtsy to 
her |—Your servant, ma’am. 
Mrs. McGilligan [reciprocating with 
another as she sits down |——You're 
welcome, ma’am. 
Vrs. Binnington {to Bernadette 
Go, girl, an’ get th’ coffee, an’ don’t 
stay there gapin’. 
Bernadette {to Vora} Come along, 
Nora, an’ give us a hand to bring it in. 
Mrs. Binnington | shocked— 
sharply | Nora’ll do no such thing! 
Your helper, indeed! I’d have you 
remember that my daughter is a lady! 
Nora {laughingly indignant 
Mother——for God’s sake! A lady is 
as a lady does, not as a lady doesn’t. 


[She puts an arm round Bernadette. | 


We'll bring th’ coffee in together, dear. 


[| They go out to get the coffee. | 
Mrs. Binnington—It’s fine how us of 
th’ South an’ a clever man from th’ 
North can get together, an’ enjoy 
themselves without a hard word, 

Mrs. McGilligan——Y is; without 

a single hard word. 


Echo——A single hard word. 


Skerighan | gratified |—It’s no’ so 
wondherful. Ye are a’ richt, yin on’ a’ 
of ye, so ye are. Ceevility is deep 
dune in a’ our hearts, on’ North on’ 
South: this day hae shown thot our 
dufference in politics on’ releegion 

is a’ fasht with delusion. [He bangs 
his hand on the arm of his chair. | 
On’, this day, Alec Skerighan says 
“Tae hull with purtition!” 

Echo [very faintly |——Tae hull with 
purtition. 

Mrs. McGilligan { effusively |——It is 
delightful— 

Mrs. Binnington [ effusively |_—An’ 
stimulatin’ to hear— 

Mrs. McGilligan—Such sensible 
talk—— 

Mrs. Binnington——From an Usther- 
man. 

Skerighan { suspiciously |——I'd lak 
ye tae know thot it’s no’ an uncom- 
mon occurrence for on Ulsthermon 
tae speak sunsible. The worrld kens 
thot Ulsther’s th’ one sunsible on’ 
foreseein’ pruvence left in Ireland. 
Binnington {| good-humoredly |\—— 

I don’t know that you are altogether 
right in your big claim for Ulsther, 
Alex. 

Skerighan——Dinna ye, now? Wull, 
I ken it wull, looksee; on’ th’ worrld 
kens it too. Thot’s why England luks 
tae Ulsther for wusdom on’ plain 
dealin’. 

McGilligan——We know th’ North 
has her good points, but we have a 
few here in th’ South, too. 
Skerighan [with a dismissal-wave of 
a hand |——Feth, mon, there’s no’ 
much doon here tae brag aboot. while 
th’ worrld wondhers at th’ luvel- 
headed North, whaur th’ steady din- 
ding of industhry goes hond in hond 
with th’ Northerner quittin’ himself 
lak a mon, forbye always aboundin’ 
in th’ works of th’ Lord. 

[Nora and Bernadette bring the 
coffee in ona trolley. | 

Mrs. Binnington {to Skerighan|—— 
Now. a cup of coffee, Mr. Skerighan; 
nice an hot an’ fresh. 

[ Nora, she and Bernadette hand it 
around. | 

Skerighan | taking it from her | 
Thank you, ma’am. 


Mrs. Binnington | curtsying |\— 
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——Your servant, sir. 

[She pirouettes back to her chair.] 
Skerighan [resuming |——No, th’ 
Ulsthermon doesna thrang th’ air 
with talk of what Ulsther does. He 
doesna haver aboot his linen mills, 
his shipyards, his rope-walks, his 
tobacco factory——th’ greatest in th’ 
worrld, mind ye; on’ th’ worrld 
kens it. 

Mrs. Binnington | getting out of her 
chair, and doing a pirouette |—— 
Indeed, we can learn a lot from 
Ulsther, we can that, Mr. Skerighan. 
It’s grand to be together in a spirit 
of good will an’ companionship, how- 
ever we may differ in one way or 
another. 

Mrs. McGilligan [crooning murmur- 
ingly]: 

So let th’ Orange Lily be 

Thy badge, my patriot brother; 

Mrs. Binnington {chiming in mur- 
muringly ]: 

Th’ everlastin’ green for me, 
Binnington 


McGilligan [chiming in on last 
line}: An’ we for one another. 
Skerighan [cautiously |——Mind ye, 


I’m fast tae th’ Crown an’ Constitu- 
tion, but ma Ulsther heart longs tae 
see th’ Republic of Ireland goin’ 
strang; but watchin’ on’ lussenin’, 
suttin’ aside this mod Tosthal, most 
of your festeevities seem tae be 
around some grave here, or round 
anither grave yon. 
Michael——Y ou’ re right there, 
Ulsier; our hearts beat best to the 
music of a dirge; our marching feet 
too often point th’ way to a grave. 
But with Father Ned, the young will 
let the dead bury their dead, an’ give 
their thought an’ energy to th’ 
revelry of life! 

Bernadette——An’ near time, too! 
Skerighan——A grond ombeetion, 
lad; but somewhere ye’ll floundher 
on’ fall. Howe’er far ye gae, ye’ll ever 
be afeart on’ feckless, sae lang as ye 
suffer—[He hesitates. } 

Michael [ prompting |——Suffer what? 
Skerighan——So lang as ye suffer th’ 
inseedious dumination of your 
Church, on’ th’ waefu’ intherfurence 
of your clergy in what ye thry tae do. 
Binnington [trying to be concili- 
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atory |——Now, Alec, that’s a matter 
of diversified opinion. The Catholic 
faith is never an obstacle to any man’s 
advancement. 

Skerighan [somewhat warmly ]|— 
I’m tullin’ you dufferent, Mr. Bin- 
nington, on’ wull ye know yoursel’ 
it’s thrue. There’s one thing stuppin’ 
ye doon here: th’ clingin’ tae what 
has no wurrant from th’ mind o’ mon, 
or th’ plain ravelations of Holy 
Scrupture. 


Mrs. McGilligan——Shishto, oh, whish. 


Binnington (a little less conciliatory | 
—tThat’s a debatable question, Mr. 
Skerighan; a highly debatable ques- 
tion. 

Skerighan [warmly |—It’s no’ a 
debatable question, I’m tullin’ you! 
It’s th’ pure on’ prime thruth! What 
ye call your releegion has put your 
thochts aswither, on’ turned ye all 
intil tuttherah toddlem duves! 
McGilligan [explosively |}— 

I strongly resent being called a 
tuttherah toddlem dove! 

Mrs. McGilligan {soothingly |——Mr. 
Skerighan, I’m sure, is jokin’, but he 
should ha’ left th’ tatterah out. 
Bernadette [ patting Binnington on 
the head |——Elena’s own little 
tattherah toddlem dove! 

Mrs. Binnington [anxiously |——Oh, 
let’s change th’ subject, do. [To Bin- 
nington| What's this that story was 
about the poet Yeats an’ Gogarty 
goin’ down some sthreet or other? 
Binnington [seizing on his chance) 
—Oh, yes, Elena, that one! I re- 
member one day, in Dublin, when 

th’ poet Yeats an’ Gogarty were goin’ 
down Sackville Sthreet-— 
Skerighan [stifling Binnington’s 
effort |} ——Wait a munnit, you; wait 

a munnit, tull we suttle this question 
of releegion once for all; then we can 
lussen to your blether aboot Yeats on’ 
Gogarty goin’ down Suckville Street. 
This question concurns thruth on’ 
mon’s future, on’ canna be com- 
purred with Yeats on’ Gogarty goin’ 
down Suckville Street. What has 
God’s own thruth got tae do with 
Yeats on’ Gogarty goin’ down or 
comin’ up Suckville Street? 
Naething! Th’ question we have to 
suttle, on’ that we're goin’ tae suttle, 


is God’s own question. I’m tullin’ ye. 
McGilligan {half rising from his 
chair, leaning for support by his 
hands on the chair’s arms, and 
stretching himself forward to better 
meet Skerighan’s outburst |}—It’s all 
settled already! St. Pether, an’ 
afther him St. Pathrick, is our man, 
th’ Rock on which our Church stands. 
What's yours piled up on? On a dis- 
graceful, indecent attachment of a 
despicable English king for a loose 
woman! 

Skerighan [trying to overthrow 
McGilligan |——Lussen, mon, lussen 
tae me! 

McGilligan { furiously |——I've lus- 
sened to you long enough——Henry 
the Eighth I am an’ his harlot! The’ 
two saints of your Church——Henry 
the Eighth an’ a harlot! Oh, it makes 
me laugh—ha ha ha! 

Mrs. Binnington (doing a pirouette 
and trying to practice a curtsy in 
front of McGilligan}|——Now, now, 
lads! [To McGilligan] Wasn't that 
movement fine? 
Bernadette—Lovely, ma’am: lovely. 
McGilligan [rising from his chair, 
and pushing her from before him] 
—Oh, outa th’ way, woman! [He 
goes to the end of the table opposite 
to where Skerighan now stands, and 
thrusting his face forward, recites 
defiantly | 

In God’s all-important an’ armament 
plan, 

There’s no room at all for th’ Protes- 
tant man, 

Except it be out in th’ wind an’ th’ 
rain! 

We walk a broad road, youse in a 
dark lane, 

Naked an’ cold, an’ all flusthered 
with pain— 

Weeping souls lost in th’ wind an’ 
th’ rain! 

[He moves back alittle.] An’ it 
makes me laugh—— ha ha ha! 
Bernadette [mocking |——Me, too 
—ha ha hee! 

Mrs. Binnington [to Bernadette |— 
Clear away the coffee cups, dear— 
ah, these arguments. 

Mrs. McGilligan [doing a pirouette 
before Skerighan in a childlike 
attempt to smother a reply |—— 
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Now, now, now! 

Skerighan [shoving her from the 
way |——A’, gang awa’, woman! [He 
turns to McGilligan.| Ye can laugh 
th’ now, but whon ye gets tae th’ 
pearly gate—gin ye go sae high—— 
your St. Pether’ll lakly say till ye 
Come, Roman lad, on’ meet your 
fate—— 

Aha, th’ ruein’ o’t; 

Ye didna hulp th’ sauls in need, 

Na ken th’ real plant frae th’ weed; 

I scorn th’ blether of your creed— 
Gang off frae here, on’ gang wi’ speed— 
Aha, th’ ruein’ o’t! 

Nora [lively |——What say if we all 
go down to the dance hall for a spot 
of rock ’n roll? 

Bernadette [enthusiastically |——Yes, 
let’s! 

Skerighan {shocked |——This is no 
time for idle acteevities, girrls! 

[To Michael—appealingly] What 
for dae you say? Go on, say oot th’ 
richt thing lak a mon. You are on 
enlightened mon, as I om. 

[Nora and Bernadette have gathered 
the delft and go off. | 

Michael—A fella would want to be 
within the wide-open spaces when a 
row starts between Wittenberg and 
Knox, on the one hand, and Bellar- 
mine and Maynooth, on th’ other. In 
these desperate disputes we are but 
frightened birds jostling together in 
the dark. 

Skerighan [indignantly |——We're no’ 
birds, on’ we’re no’ frightened! We 
huv’ our intullects, on’ we’re wull 
abune th’ birds. If ye know th’ 
Scriptures, thon quote them, on’ ye’ll 
be nearer th’ murk. 

Michael—If God be what He ought 
to be, must be, if He be God, then He 
has no time to bother about the An- 
glican Thirty-nine Articles, the West- 
minster Confession, or the Creed from 
the Council of Thrent. 

Binnington [explosively}|——Ill not 
have such a thing said about th’ 
Council of Thrent undher my roof, 
sir; not undher my roof! 

Michael [ quietly |——Your roof, Da? 
What is it but a few wisps of straw, a 
few clods of clay, mixed together to 
keep th’ rain out an’ keep th’ wind 
away. Put out th’ lights and hide th’ 
roof of man, and let us look at God’s. 
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Echo—Look at God’s. 

[ Michael pulls the curtains aside, as 
the scene gets dark, and reveals a 
sky filled with vast stars, one red, 
one green, one golden, with 

smaller stars between them, all aglow 
with gentle but amazing animation in 
a purple sky.]} 

Michael—Our real roof, ladies and 
gentlemen, th’ royal roof over Doona- 
vale, over th’ world——the stars. God’s 
great nightcap. There they are— 
half th’ host of them. And ne’er a 
man, save Father Ned, can pick them 
out by the names man has given them. 
Skerighan [impatiently |——We’re 
talkin’ no’ aboot th’ affairs of mon, 
Michael Binnington, but of God. 
What I want tae know is whether God 
is ipso a Protestant or a Roman 
Catholic. 

Michael [laughingly |——He’s 
neither; but He is all, and above 
noticin’ th’ tinkle of an opinion. He 
may be more than He is even claimed 
to be; He may be but a shout in th’ 
street. 

McGilligan—A shout in a street! 
Blasphemy! 

Skerighan—A lumentable remark. 
Tull us what kind of a shout God 
could be? 

Mrs. McGilligan—It must be a 
shout of something for a person to 
believe in, Michael; of a Church for 
all an’ God’s world for us all until 
the end. 

Michael—It might be a shout for 
freedom, like the shout of men on 
Bunker Hill; shout of the people for 
bread in the streets, as in the French 
Revolution; or for th’ world’s owner- 
ship by the people, as in the Soviet 
Revolution; or it might just be a 
drunken man, unsteadily meandher- 
ing his way home, shouting out 
Verdi's [he lilts the words] “Oh, Le- 


on-Or-a.”” 


Mrs. Binnington (a little frightened | 
—Michael, Michael, you foolish boy, 


thryin’ to reduce God to a common 
shout or a common song in a sthreet! 
Michael { gently |——No, not a com- 
mon shout, mother; not a common 
song either. 

Mrs. McGilligan { wailingly |—— 
Where’s our good will gone? 


Mrs. Binnington—An’ sweet har- 
mony ? 

Skerighan [impatiently—to the 
ladies |——We’re no’ afther haur- 
mony——we're afther th’ absolute 
thruth! I want no guessin’. [To 
Michael | I'm tired o’ lussenin’ tae 
th’ blether of Binnington on’ 
McGiiligan. I want th’ absolute 
thruth— you tull us, lak a mon, 
which of th’ two does God love tae 
see—th’ yella on’ white of th’ 
Vutican, or th’ orange on’ blue of 


Nassau! 


[As he ends speaking the sounds of 
pattering feet are heard, and while 
they all listen the door flies open, and 
Father Fillifogue staggers in, his 
open umbrella held over his head, 
flushed, a little disheveled, and 
panting for breath. He leans over the 
table, his head in his arms, half 
buried, recovering from the flutter of 
his running; one hand still holding 
the umbrella over himself as he half 
lies over the table. | 

Father F. [rising a little to let his 
voice go forth, but leaning heavily on 
the table |——Oh, where is your pride, 
Councillor McGilligan and Mayor 
Binnington? D’ye realize tha’ th’ 
town is tumbling down? What is this 
I hear; what is this th’ people are 
sayin’? 

Binnington [anxiously |——What 
dudya hear? What’r they sayin’? 
Father F.—Are we goin’ to be out 
in th’ dear, dead days beyond recall? 
Me an’ me boys of the old brigade. 

[ Suddenly to Binnington and McGil- 
ligan] What’s all this talk I hear in 
th’ town "bout the wood on th’ wharf 
bein’ evil timber? 

Skerighan {impatiently to Binning- 
ton and McGilligan|——On th’ whurf 
—haven’t ye hod it lorried to your 
yard? 

McGilligan {a little wildly |——Th’ 
Tosthal, man; couldn’t do anything 
with th’ damned Tosthal! 

Skerighan [furiously |——Would ye 
mak a world’s feckless fash o’t? 
Wull ye no’ tak’ th’ tumber awa’ frae 
th’ wharf tull th’ muckle Lammas 
moon is glintin’ on ye! 

Father F. [raising his head, lowering 
it, raising and lowering it |——I've 
other things to tell you; not here, not 
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here; to th’ Vestry, to th’ Vestry. 
McGunty comes hastily into the 

room, excited, taking no notice 

of anyone, but staggering over to 

Father Fillifogue, whom he touches 

genily and reverently on the back. His 

bugle hangs by his side. | 

McGunty I seen you runnin’, 

Father, an’ I tried to ketch up with 

you, but couldn't. You should go an’ 

see th’ door. 

Father F. | faintly 

door, now. What door? 

VUcGunty 


with yella panels. as a body would 


The door? A 
Instead of bein’ white, 


expect, it’s a flamin’ red; redder 
than th’ reddest sun a frosty sunset 
ever seen. 

Father F. {dreading the answer 
Oh. no, no: not th’ door of th’— 
VM cGunty Yis! Your own door, 
Father; door of the Presbytery- 

a crimson portico. 

Father Fillifogue sinks down on the 
table, his head in his arms, one hand 
still holding the umbrella up. The 
sounds of a busy buzz in the street are 
heard, and the patter of feet on the 
sidewalk, later, on the stairs outside. | 


VicGunty ! 


Whisht, they’re comin’! 
They’re out to burn th’ Red timber. 
VM cGilligan {tapping Father Fil- 
lifogue on the back |——Please, help 
us to face them. 

Binnington | doing the same 

Lead us, Father. against th’ mob. 
Skerighan——Ay, on’ pull yoursel’ 
taegether. 


Father F. 


I let my people live under roofs of 


You rascals, how can 


atheistical timber? 
Binnington——For the sake of your 
church, Father. 

Father F.— God's church, you fool, 

not mine. Would you like the roof 

of His church to be made of Red timber? 
Vichael—Yes, why not? 

Father F. | with a moan|——Why 

not! You hear 


WUcGunty 


Th’ night’s wide lips are movin’-mad 


why not? 


Don’t know where I am. 


with whisperin’ into th’ wider ears of 
the comin’ open mouthed day! St. 
Anthony guide! 

In through the door come Nora and 
Bernadette, both dressed in the mod- 
ern style of Irish costume: the Man 


of the Pike, carrying the weapon; 
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the Man of the Musket, carrying his 
gun; Tom, and others who group at 
the room’s threshold. | 

Vora { gayly |\——Here’s the whole 
town currying a question to be 
answered, not with a whimper, but 
with a bang! 

Van of the Musket——What’s this 
whisper about Red timber on th’ 
wharf of Doonavale? 

Van of the Pike 
Girl at the Door 
Vichael—Speak, McGilligan. 
Vora—Speak, Binnington. 
Van of the Musket 

Van of the Pike 


| together | 


~Atheist timber. 


Speak, you 

bastards! 
Father F. { planting his open um- 
brella before him like a shield, while 
Binnington and McGilligan stand 
behind him |——Get back there, with 
your musket an’ your pike! This 
Tosthal ree-raw is makin’ youse all 
too randy. 
Man of the Musket——You're wrong, 
Father. Go ahead, says Father Ned, 
an’ think. [ Jauntily | Thractor run- 
nin’ round aul’ Castle ruins, says he. 
Man of the Pike 
things, he said. {Jauntily | The pylon, 
says he, as well as th” Round Tower. 
Van of the Musket 
says Father Ned, an’ do things. 
Father F.—Il do th’ thinking for 


yous; I'll say th’ things that should 


—Go ahead. an’ say 


Go ahead. 


be said; an’ youse’ll do th’ things I'll 
tell youse to do. Now go ahead, an’ 
burn th’ atheistical timber, or some- 
thing may happen to our town. 

Man of the Pike {hesitant |——I 
dunno, Father, about burnin’ it. We 
handled it outa th’ ship. an’ nothin’ 
has happened to us. 
Father F. {angrily Burn it as a 
reparation to God for landing atheis- 
tical timber on th’ holy wharf of 
Doonavale. 

—They'll do no 


such thing! [70 the men] To burn it 


Nora [indignantly }- 


would be to burn th’ homes of the 
people. 

Vichael { quietly and somewhat mus- 
ingly |——It is good an’ healthy tim- 
ber, with th’ scent of pine in its drying 


sap, born within it when the saplings 


Communist timber. 


sprouted first in the forests of Red Siberia. 
Skerighan {approvingly |——A sun- 
sible sayin’ frae a sunsible mon! 


Michael 


need to make fine sturdy window 


-It is the very wood we 


frames an’ fine doors for our homes: 
to put a sturdy an’ sensible roof over 
our heads, and a safe an’ pleasant 
floor undher our feet. What's more, 
Father Ned has said take it, and be 
thankful. 

Skerighan | enthusiastically |- 

Anither sunsible sayin’ frae th’ same 
sunsible mon! 

Tom—tThere’s other things need 
burnin’ more than th’ timber on th’ 
wharf. Th’ things of th’ earth that 
God helps us to grow can’t be bad, let 
them come from Catholic Italy. 
Protestant Sweden, or Communist 
Russia. I say take what God gives us 
by the laboring hands of other men. 
Skerighan {solemnly |——Sound, sun- 
sible Christian docthrine! 
Father F. { exasperated—despair- 
ingly |——Listen to him-—the know- 
all from th’ North! 


Leave Christian doctrine to me. you 


[To Skerighan | 


dangerous fool. [To Michael and 
Nora| We have had peace here till 
youse came back from Dublin with 
your design to use the Tosthal for 
your own ends; but I won't allow your 
idle impudence to molest our pure 
peace. [To Nora) You, young lady, 
daughter of the Deputy Mayor and 
all as you are, you have been dis- 
missed from the post of Librarian, 
and the books chosen by you have 


been cleaned away from th’ Library 
shelves; taken to the Town Clerk to 
be burned. 


~Th’ books have 


been retaken from him, replaced on 


Nora [smilingly | 


the shelves, and most of them have 
already been borrowed. 
Michael——With the Library Com- 
mittee’s agreement. 

Father F.—What are you talking 
about? What Committee, sir? 
Michael | to Father Fillifogue | 
Bernadette Shillayley’s one of them. 
Vora—With Tom Killsallighan, 
meself as Secretary, and Michael, son 
of the Mayor; and our Chairman is— 


Man of the Musket 
Man of the Pike | bringing butt of gun 
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and butt of 

pike down with a bang on the floor 
—-together. 

Father Ned! 

(Father Fillifogue subsides wearily 
into a chair, leaning forward, his 
elbows on his knees, his head in 

his hands. Binnington goes to one 
side of the chair, McGilligan to the 


other, each laying an encouraging 


hand on the priest’s shoulders. | 


Binnington——Come, come, Father, 
keep smiling. 


McGilligan 


tail up! 


Horsey, keep your 


Nora——Y ou see, Father, we're fed 
up bein’ afraid our shaddas’ll tell 
what we're thinkin’. One fool, or a 
few, rules th’ family life; rules th’ 
school, rules th’ dance hall, rules th’ 
library, rules th’ ways of a man with 
a maid, rules th’ mode of a girl's 
dhress, rules the worker in fields and 
factory, rules th’ choice of our polli- 
ticians, rules the very words we try to 
speak, so that everything said cheats 
th’ thruth: an’ Doonavale has become 
th’ town of th’ shut mouth. 
Father F. | sitting up a little, holding 
his arms out despairingl) Youse 
see, youse hear? This is all along of 
th’ college lettin’ th’ students wear 
jeans. I warned the chancellor that 
allowing the students to dress like 
manual laborers would have a Com- 
munistic tendency and influence. My 
warning went unneeded an’ unheed- 
ed, and [indicating Michael and 
Nora| this is one result. 
Binnington {to Michael—-+iolently | 
When this damned Tosthal’s over, 
you'll see no more of that girl there! 
McGilligan {to Nora 
Ay. an’ you'll see no more of that 
fella there! 
Michael {laughingl\ 


now to give th’ ordher. 


violently 


\ bit late 


Binnineton {angrily 


late? 


How’s it too 


Vora——Well, we studied at the same 
college. 
Vichael 
Nora An’ slept in th’ same bed o’ 


Sundays. 


An’ lived in the same flat. 


'Binnington, McGilligan, and their 
wives sink down into chair or sofa so 
amazed that they are silent, wearing 


woebegone faces. 
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Father F. | with his despairing ges- 
ture |——Youse see, youse hear! The 
jeans, jeans, jeans! 

| Mr. Murray comes hurrying in, 
stick and all, excited and rejoicing, 
waving his stick on high. | 

Where’s dat McGunty? 

[| He sees him.| Dere you are. Where's 


Murray 


your trumpet? 
McGunty 


side. 


Here, hangin’ on me 
Murray Off you do, den; dey are 
all waitin’ for you. Dee trumpet is 
sounding! [He lifts his stick like a 
sword.| Blow dee Forward! Boot an’ 
saddle! [He pushes McGunty out of 
the room.| Dey wait, dey wait. [To 
the others! To dee meetin’! Dee 
trumpets blow, dee banners wave— 
to dee meetin’! 

McGilligan [restless with animosity 
and anxiety—from his chair |\——ls 
th’ fella gone mad? What meetin’, 
you fool? 

Father F. | furiously, but despair- 
ingly What meetin’! Youse are 
asleep! [He tries to rise from his 
chair, but sinks back again. | | 
wanted to meet youse be moonlight 
alone. to tell youse they were out to 
pull away th’ roses growin’ round 
your doors. If youse don’t stir 
yourselves, youse'll be outlaws 

in a land forlorn. 

McGilligan 
demented. or what? 

Father F. {to McGilligan Mayor 
Binnington’s son, Michael, is standin’ 


Outlaws? Is everyone 


against you in th’ elections of th’ 
comin’ month. [70 Binnington| Mce- 
Gilligan’s daughter Nora’s standin’ 
against you. If ye don’t move, they'll 
be Doonavale’s new members of the 
Erin’s Dail! : 
McGilligan \to Nora 
You'll make a show of yourself. for 


You hussy! 


you won't get ten votes! 

Binnington ‘to Michael |——You 
want to do your Da down, do you? 
You damned fool, you won't get ten 
votes either! 

Man of the Musket We'll soon see. 
Th’ meetin’ tonight’ll start us all 
listenin’ to th’ whispering of th’ night. 
Van of the Pike 
down: right down from th’ stars, said 


Down, derry. 


Father Ned. givin’ some of their 
glitther to the turf an’ th’ sthreet. 


Father F. {to McGilligan and Bin- 
nington |——You hear? Where do we 
go from here? 
McGilligan {| testily |——Ah, pull 
yourself into yourself again, Father! 
I'll fight, anyway. 
Binnington | getting heavily out of 
his chair | An’ me, too. [To Mrs. 
Binnington| Me robe! 
McGilligan | getting heavily out of 
his chair—to Mrs. McGilligan|— 
Me robe, too! 
Binnington Me cocked hat an’ me 
chain! 
McGilligan 
Mrs. McGilligan and Mrs. Binning- 
ton have run out, and now run in 
again with the Mayor’s and Deputy 


Mayor's official garments. They hur- 


Mine, mine, too! 


riedly help the two men to put them 
on, but the robes seem to have be- 
come too big for them, the chains 
dangle down too far, and the cocked 
hats fall down to their eyes. 
Binnington | feebly Bring me me 
bow of burnished gold! 

VU cGilligan {attempting to be 

bolder Bring me me arras of de- 
sire! Now, where’s your damned 
meetin’ to be? 

Van of the Pile Folly th’ crowd, 
an’ youse won't lose your way, for 
people are on their way from th’ Glen 
of the Light, from th’ Meadow of 
Knowledge. an’ from th’ Gap of Cour- 
age; all assemblin’ on th’ fringe of th’ 
town to march to th’ Hill of th’ Three 
Shouts. 
VcGilligan 


Binnington 


Go, but we'll go, too. 
Ay. an’ outface youse 
on your own platform. 
Father F. {rising from his chair with 
great effort I'll help youse. I'll 
assert meself, an’ end th’ irreverence 
creeping out of th’ Tosthal. Th’ 
Macebearer will walk before youse; 
th’ Town Clerk ll go between youse; 
an’ I'll lead th’ way: I'll lead th’ way. 
He suddenly stiffens, as do Mc- 
Gilligan and Binnington, when, at a 
distance, the first few bars of “The 
Dead March in Saul,” are heard ac- 
companied by a bell, sounding faintly 
at a farther distance, tolling for the 
dead. Or Chopin’s “Funeral March,” 
going on till just before Binnington 
asks “Who gave the shout?” | What's 
that? 
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McGilligan—Who th’ hell’s dead 
now / 

Murray——Didn’t ye know? Th’ two 
of dem, one afther dee oder—plonk 
plonk——just like dat! 

McGilligan {mystified |\——Plonk? 
Who went plonk? 

Father F. {staring before him as in a 
half dream|——Plonk, plonk! 
Murray—wWhile th’ Town Clerk was 
gapin’ at Fader Fillifogue’s scarlet 
door, he heard a shout in dee sthreet, 
an’ went plonk! Dead as a door-nail. 
Dee Macebearer followin’ him heard 
dee shout too, took a look at dee sky, 
an’ went down plonk! Plonk plonk, 
dee two of dem—just like dat! At 
dee shout! 

[The “Funeral March” and tolling 
bell have faded, and cease now. | 
Binnington { wildly |——Who gave dee 
shout? Where did dee shout come 
from? 

Murray——Dey’re sayin’ dee shout 
came from Fader Ned. 

Skerighan [ominously |——Aw don- 
gerous mon, this, mind ye! 

[The bugle notes of the “Boot and 
Saddle” ring out clearly from a near 
spot in the town; Binnington, McGil- 
ligan, and Father Fillifogue listen 
limply; Skerighan alert, with cocked 
ear, and a look of inquiry on his face; 
the rest stand in a semi-attitude of 
attention. | 

Michael——Lasses an’ lads, it’s time 
to go, for more life, more laughter; 
a sturdier spirit and a stronger heart. 
Father Ned is on the march! 

Tom [triumphantly |——An’ we go 
with Father Ned——March! 

Michael [to Mrs. McGilligan|—— 
Come, come and join us. 

Nora {to Mrs. Binnington|——You, 
too, dear; come with us. 

Mrs. McGilligan [to Mrs. Binning- 
ton |——Let’s go, Elena. 

[Binnington and McGilligan make 
violent efforts to rise out of their 
chairs in a semi-stupefied way. Father 
Fillifogue, too, makes an effort to get 
up, but it is no more than a rocking 
back and forward, up and down. | 
Binnington [muttering and be- 
wildered |——I'll fight youse; fight 
youse! 


McGilligan {mumbling |— 
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Me, too, me, too; me— 

Father F. |dreamily |——I'll lead 
youse. Minsthrel boys, minsthrel 
boys, harps an’ swords, swords an’ 
harps. 

[The rest file out of the room——Man 
of the Pike and Man of the Musket 
leading; followed by Tom hand in 
hand with Bernadette; then Mrs. 
Binnington and Mrs. McGilligan, fol- 
lowed by Michael hand in hand with 
Nora; Murray lingering for a mo- 
ment at the door. | 

Murray [gayly—to Father Filli- 
fogue ]|——My Mozart will be soon in 
dee Parish Hall, Fader Fillifogue, 
an’ in dee church. My feet will press 
dee pedals. 

Father F. [mumbling |—l'll nail 
them down. 

Murray [fiercely|——I'll tear dee 
nails out! 

[The Mayor is now slumped down on 
the sofa, the Deputy Mayor lolls in a 
chair, and Father Fillifogue sits back 
limply in another, staring vacantly 
out in front of himself. Skerighan 
gazes in some bewilderment and con- 
fusion at the three prostrate men. | 
Skerighan [gently shaking Father 
Fillifogue’s shoulder |——Are ye no’ 
gaein’ tae put your fut doon? What’s 
scaurin’ ye? 

Murray [loudly |——Dee moosic of 
life is scarin’ him! 

Father F. {chanting in a very low and 
dazed way | 

Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
McGilligan [chanting in the same 
way—a little later than Father Filli- 
fogue] 

Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
Binnington [chanting in the same 
way—a little later still] 

Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
The Three together—Ireland has 
gone to the fair! 

Binnington [making a feeble effort to 
rise |——We will arise and go! 
McGilligan [ feebly |——Firm each 
foot, erect each head, an’ step to- 
gether. 

Father F. [ feebly |——Like the deer 
on mountain heather. 

Skerighan [despairingly and pitying- 
ly|}——They’re a’ in a lumentable con- 
deetion, so they are. [He goes over 


and shakes the other two by the 
shoulders roughly. To McGilligan] 
Wauk up! Are ye no’ gangin’ tae 
make a ficht o’ it? If ye dinna, oor 
business’ll be no comfort in th’ fu- 
ture. Is it deid dune ye all are, or 
what? I'd no’ give in. [He shakes 
Binnington.| Awauk, mon, on’ dinna 
lut your dondher dee! [He shakes 
Father Fillifogue.| Are ye no’ 
gangin’ tae ootface yon Feyther Nud? 
[He thinks for a moment. He pulls an 
orange sash from a pocket, and puts 
it around him.} Y'll thry a rousin’ 
spell of a Protestant hommer song 
tae wauk th’ bigots, on’ put a butt o’ 
Northern iron intil thom. [He whips 
the umbrella out of Father Filli- 
fogue’s hand, grips it by the stem, 
and uses it as a drumstick, beating 
time lustily on the table as he sings 
defiantly towards the recumbent men. 
Bizet’s March from “Suite, Maid of 
Perth” begins. } 

Lero lero lero lero, Lillibulero bullen 
a law, 

Lillibulero lero lero, Lillibulero 
bullen a law! 

[despairingly] I’m nae gude withoot 
th’ dhrums! Oh, hod I but a fife in ma 
hond, on’ a hundhred big dhrums be- 
hint me! 

[He is about to start again when the 
bugle call, “Forward,” sounds, min- 
gling with the music of the March, 
rings out in the distance. He listens, 
statue-like, the umbrella held high as 
he was about to bring it down on the 
table, his mouth half open, spell- 
bound. | 

Murray [whipping the umbrella from 
Skerighan, and waving it excitedly] 
—Come on out, man, an’ let the 
orange sash join the green ones! 

[A roll of drums in the distance. | 
Skerighan——Th’ thondher of th’ 
dhrums! A murracle, be God! [He 
listens for a moment.] Now, is thot 
th’ thonder of th’ dhrums of th’ 
North, or th’ thonder of th’ dhrums 
of Feyther Nud? 


Murray {shouting triumphantly |— 

Dee drums of Fader Ned! 

Echo [very quietly but very positive- 

ly]——Dee dhrums of Fader Nud. 

[The music of the March goes on.} 
[The play ends] 
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Since 1930, when Henry Jewett’s acting company failed at 
the Civic Repertory Theatre and that handsome playhouse, 
which had been built by a public subscription of $1,000,000, 
closed down, the theatre of Boston has been oriented toward 
New York. Theatrically, the cultural Hub of the Universe 
has been just one spoke on the Broadway wheel. 

In the years since Jewett failed, there have been many at- 
tempts to create a permanent resident acting company, or a 
production center, independent of New York, where thea- 
tre could be made available to Bostonians on a first-rate 
professional level. Some of them ended in disaster. At the 
moment, the possibility that one or two will succeed and 
flourish is goud 

The first of the resident companies after Jewett was a by- 
product of the WPA theatre. The Tributary Theatre of Bos- 
ton received some help from one of the public fund-raising 
organizations, and operated aggressively for more than ten 
years. But it never got a solid foothold because its mana- 
gers, like so many others in later years, had to depend on 
amateur actors, most of whom were incompetent. The prob- 
lem has been a serious and continuing one, for the good 
actors seemingly would rather starve in New York than 
flourish in Boston. 

Within the past year there have been signs of a change. The 
Repertory Boston company, which opened and closed last 
year, was able to recruit promising young professionals 
from New York and London, and the present Charles Play- 
house management has been able to get and to keep com- 
parable artists. That is something new, and something that 
contains seeds of hope for the future of resident theatre. 
Repertory Boston was comparable in its aims and in its 
final end to many of the other troupes of its kind. It pro- 
duced five dramas of unusual interest, among them the pre- 
viously unknown Puntila of Bert Brecht, and the Six Char- 
acters of Pirandello. But the organization couldn’t support 
itself in the twelve-hundred-seat Wilbur Theatre, though 
everyone wished it well. Some earlier companies had done 
a little better. The Brattle Theatre players began their ca- 
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reers in Harvard College in the postwar period as the Har- 
vard Theatre Workshop. Their success stirred up so much 
enthusiasm, and they had so much fun acting, that they per- 
suaded the parents of their richer members to buy the old 
Brattle Hall in Cambridge. There, for four years, they put 
on an astonishing number of the world’s greater and lesser 
dramas. They ran out of good fortune in 1952. The acting 
of their principal young players had lost its luster under the 
endless pressure of new roles hurriedly learned. Audiences 
tended to patronize only the better productions, and those 
only on week ends. 

The Charles Playhouse company, which is new and current, 
was begun by students and graduates of Boston University’s 
division of theatre arts. Three years ago they turned a sec- 
ond-floor room over a fish market on Charles Street into 
what could be called a theatre-in-the-long. Because the room 
was long and narrow, they set the stage at floor level, in the 
center, and built two tiers of seats at opposite ends. A year 
ago, they took over an old night club on Warrenton Street, 
and converted it into a three-quarter-round auditorium that | 
seats about five hundred. Like their earlier theatre on 
Charles Street, this opened prosperously. The Iceman Com- 
eth suited their actors and actresses. After that, however, 
they floundered. They hadn’t a wide enough acting range 
to produce effectively the variety of plays they attempted. 
Not till last fall did the company begin to get a solid foot- 
hold. Frank Sugrue and R. J. Calvin, the managers, brought 
in some talented young professionals from other cities. Suc- 
cessful productions of A Moon for the Misbegotten, Epitaph 
for George Dillon and Children of Darkness have estab- 
lished this group as Boston’s first thoroughly profession- 
al and thoroughly satisfactory “off-Broadway” company. 
Across the river in Cambridge, the Poets’ Theatre has been 
operating since 1951 for an audience that is generally very 
small, presenting uncommon plays in verse and prose, many 
of them for the first time on any stage. The Poets introduced 
Ionesco and MacLeish to Greater Boston playgoers. They 
also created and fired into life a curiously interesting drama- 
tization of Finnegans Wake. On paper, their record looks 
magnificent; in fact. it isn’t that good. Although they de- | 
serve some laurel wreaths to fit their generally elevated 
brows, their acting and direction have often been awful. 
They opened this season by moving out of their picturesque 
Palmer Street playhouse, which seats forty-nine, and into 
the larger Stebbins Auditorium, there to offer a verse drama, 
Sappho, by Lawrence Durrell. It was acted and staged so 
badly that the end of the organization seemed a certainty. 
But it turned up two months later in the five-hundred-seat 
Little Theatre of the Kresge Auditorium, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with the American premiére of a 
play from behind the Iron Curtain. Although it is slight, 


Slawomir Mrozek’s The Police is a stunning satire on all - 


police states, and the Poets performed it brightly. They 
have made a comeback. 

Far more important, and enormously promising for the fu- 
ture, is the Cambridge Drama Festival. William Morris 
Hunt, who had had a hand in the work of the Brattle Thea- 
tre, and is still on the board of the Poets’ Theatre, is the 
prime mover and executive producer of this festival, which 
is dedicated to the production of great plays by fine actors. 
It began in 1956 with a season at Sanders Theatre of Har- 
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(sop left) The Poets’ Theatre, in Cambridge, made a comeback midway in the current season with this production of a play from behind the 
Iron Curtain, Slawomir Mrozek’s “The Police.” (top right) One of the varied offerings of the Emerson College theatre was the 
Congreve comedy “Love for Love.” (below) The new $1,500,000 Loeb Drama Center, now being 

constructed in Cambridge, will be the first Harvard building designed expressly for theatrical use. It is scheduled to open next fall. 





vard University: Henry V, directed by Douglas Seale; The 
Beggar’s Opera, starring Shirley Jones and Jack Cassidy; 
and Saint Joan, in which Siobhan McKenna made her first 
American appearance in the title role. Despite Miss Mc- 
Kenna’s remarkable Saint Joan, that first season was not a 
blazing success. But Bill Hunt kept his organization in be- 
ing, and his dream alive, by importing players like John 
Gielgud, and acting companies like the Théatre National 
Populaire of Paris. In the meantime, with the help of Ty- 
rone Guthrie, he found the site for a dream theatre on the 
Charles River bank, in the Brighton section of Boston. The 
story of the construction of the new theatre, and of the Met- 
ropolitan Boston Arts Center, of which it is part, was re- 
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lated by me on these pages last August. The Arts Center 


Theatre, under canvas, was the first unit of the over-all 
project to be completed (a museum of contemporary art 
and a new Boston Opera House are other components). The 
theatre opened last summer with the Cambridge Drama 
Festival as the producing organization. Eighty thousand 
playgoers saw the three offerings, Twelfth Night, Macbeth 
and Much Ado About Nothing. All of them, please mark, 
were created entirely in Boston: sets, costumes, all the rest. 
One, Much Ado About Nothing, was sent on to a successful 
engagement on Broadway. 

At present, the Arts Center Theatre is surely the most prom- 
ising venture of its kind in Boston. The directors intend to 
raise funds for the completion of the eighteen-hundred-seat 
playhouse, to convert it for year-round use. It is their hope 
that it will continue to be a center of production and exhibi- 
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1e highest level, and that it may eventually be 
linked in a circuit with the repertory theatre of Lincoln 
Center in New York, with the National Cultural Center in 
Washington, D. C. and, perhaps later, with similar enter- 
prises in other parts of the country. If that seems visionary, 
consider what Reginald Allen, executive director of Lin- 
coln Cente, has said: 

“We are living through what has been described as a cul- 
tural explosion here in America. Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts is a prime manifestation of this phenome- 
non, but it does not stand alone. The Metropolitan Boston 
Arts Center and the National Cultural Center in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are two others in which I am most interested. 
These, each approximately three hundred miles from New 
York, will be ideally accessible to New York and to each 
other. I can foresee in the future a potential circuit of such 
metropolitan art centers, with Boston and Washington as 
pivots, working in co-operation with Lincoln Center, which 
should serve as queen bee to a national hive of performing 
arts.” The colleges and universities in the Boston area also 
provide plenty of reason for enthusiasm. At Harvard, for 
half a century, student interest in the drama has been ex- 
traordinary, and never more so than in the years since 
World War II. But although individual members of the fac- 
ulty have supported all effective theatrical activity ardently, 
the various administrations have been cool. The $1,500,000 
Loeb Drama Center, which is now under construction in 
Cambridge, will be the first Harvard building designed en- 
tirely for theatrical use. It will open next fall. Just how its 
two magnificently flexible stages will be used remains to be 
seen. But it will serve, under the guidance of a faculty com- 
mittee, as the focal point for the enormous amount of extra- 


curricular undergraduate activity that now explodes all 
over Cambridge and Boston. Caldwell Titcomb, °47, the un- 
official but careful recorder of Harvard theatrical history, 
revealed in a special drama supplement of the Harvard 
Crimson that 332 productions had been given by twenty-five 
different undergraduate companies at Harvard in the years 
between 1945 and 1958. They include everything from 
Greek classics to the original and rollicking musical come- 
dies of the Hasty Pudding Club and some occasional orig- 
inal dramas by talented undergraduates, trained in the 
playwriting course of Professor Robert H. Chapman. Har- 
vard has no theatre department, and still insists firmly that 
the production of drama must be an extracurricular activity. 
Boston University, however, supports a division of theatre 
arts in its School of Fine and Applied Arts. Organized un- 
der the leadership of Dean Robert A. Choate and Professor 
Francis W. Sidlauskas, this is unique in Boston because of 
its ties with the professional theatre. Student actors present 
four major productions a year in the Boston University 
Theatre (the playhouse built for Henry Jewett’s company 
thirty-five years ago as the Civic Repertory Theatre) under 
the direction of professionals, imported as visiting directors 
in residence. John O’Shaughnessy staged Kinderspiel, the 
Ford Foundation award-winning play of last fall, with a stu- 
dent cast supplemented by four professional actors. Alan 
Schneider also has directed B. U. plays; so have David 
Pressman, Albert Marre, José Quintero and Eddie Dowling. 
In Medford, Tufts University introduced theatre in the 
round to the Greater Boston area, and still maintains the 
only completely round theatre. Tufts student productions 
are made available to the general public in the summer 
season. Dr. Marston Balch, head of the Tufts drama depart- 
ment, is interested in European plays, among others, and 
his actors have presented the Boston premiéres of such 
works as Ugo Betti’s The Burnt Flower Bed. 

In Waltham, Brandeis University has been less publicly 
active in the theatre during the last two years. But this re- 
cently founded institution has some first-rate men teaching 
drama, and its Ullman Auditorium, an outdoor theatre, has 
housed notable productions. 

Wellesley College, where theatre is pretty much cloistered, 
has an excellent director of drama in Paul R. Barstow, to- 
gether with two theatres. Alumnae Hall is big and uninvit- 
ing, but the new Jewett Arts Center, completed last year to 
house all the arts at the college, includes an intimate audi- 
torium, seating 356, and an ingenious modern stage. During 
the academic year, Wellesley actresses and their associates 
from Harvard and elsewhere (they discovered a Stanley 
Kowalski for their Streetcar sitting in a town lunchroom) 
have produced Look Back in Anger, The Playboy of the 
Western World, a fourteenth-century N6 play, Yes /s for a 
Very Young Man and A Streetcar Named Desire. 

The undergraduate company of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dramashop, with access to the two theatres of 


the Kresge Auditorium, can put on plays in style. Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV was offered successfully last fall with elab- 
orate medieval and modern settings designed by a student 
architect, David Paul. At Emerson College the department 
of theatre arts has been presenting plays for the last eighty 
years. (During the last four, Professor Leo Nickole has 
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by Bruce Bohle 


The problems afflicting the critic during a generally medi- 
ocre season are many. When he continues to write that 
things are not good, he has the notion that he is repeating 
himself, that maybe he is the chronic grouch producers 
would have him—perhaps ever that he should abandon his 
calling and go to work. But thece is also danger on the left. 
When something of merit finally does come along, he is apt 
to greet it effusively, for reasons tucked away in his subcon- 
scious, or merely because the show takes on Olympian pro- 
portions against the prevailing background of mediocrity. 
That way lies the danger of overpraise, and friends are apt 
to greet him with remarks like, “Well, yes, it was good, but 
not quite as good as I expected from what you wrote.” Spe- 
cifically, then, how good are A Thurber Carnival and Toys 
in the Attic, two works that lit up Broadway as winter gave 
way to spring, as a host of failures made the street seem a 
sort of glorified one-night stand, and some of us were won- 
dering what had become of the theatre shortage? 

In the case of Mr. Thurber’s contribution, the answer seems 
fairly definite. It would do credit to any season. It is a revue 
without singing and without any dancing to speak of. In- 
stead of a pit band we have an instrumental quartet offering 
a brand of modern jazz that somehow catches the light, airy 
quality of the evening without seeming coy or cute, and the 
ingenious scenery by Marvin Reiss (mostly screens and 
scrims) makes substantially the same contribution, in its 
own way, without drawing undue attention to the mechani- 
cal marvels that are responsible for its mobility. The show 
dispenses with almost all of the things in the revue format 
but the only truly indispensable commodity, wit. And since 
enough of the wit is genuine Thurber (the Thurber of the 
printed page), things could hardly be better, at least when 
the stage material stems from the genuine article. Five of 
the “Fables for Our Times” have been transferred to the 
stage, and so (through the medium of narration by Tom 
Ewell and projections of Thurber drawings) has “The Last 
Flower,” a commentary on the progress of mankind that is 
a good deal more instructive, and devastating, than the more 
high-powered offerings of off-Broadway’s nihilists. Mr. 
Thurber’s own version of Walter Mitty is present too, and 
very droll it is. He has written all the material in the 
sketches, but not all of it derives from his literary output. 
Some of it was composed expressly for the production at 
the ANTA Theatre, and here we are on a less exalted plane. 
When he is functioning strictly as a sketch writer, A Thur- 
ber Carnival isn’t quite the joy it is otherwise. At such mo- 
ments it, too, is subject to ups and downs. But the ups pre- 
dominate. Thurber is still Thurber, and a couple of original 
sketches in which Mr. Ewell functions as General Grant at 
Appomattox, and as a pet expert on television, ought to 
brighten anyone’s outlook on the state of the Broadway 
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theatre. It was a stroke of genius to associate Mr. Ewell and 
Burgess Meredith, the director, with the proceedings, and 
the rest of the cast is extremely helpful too. Paul Ford, 
Peggy Cass, John McGiver and Alice Ghostley all figure 
prominently in the season’s most original and flavorsome 
offering. 

Toys in the Attic, at the Hudson, undoubtedly wouldn’t 
stack up quite so favorably in company more formidable 
than the present season has afforded. Still, it is Lillian 
Hellman’s best play since Another Part of the Forest, and 
only The Miracle W orker, among entries of the current sea- 
son, is comparable in dramatic power. Once more Miss 
Hellman is operating in the Deep South, and “operating” is 
an apt term; specifically, she is dissecting a group of un- 
prepossessing specimens, all spiritually and morally bank- 
rupt in some degree. Here the unhappy family is composed 
of people who are not outwardly engaged in carving each 
other up, but the net result is equally destructive. Miss 
Hellman is showing how a couple of overpossessive older 
sisters and a pitifully insecure young wife can bring about 
the downfall of a man quite unwittingly. One difficulty is 
that the man hasn’t far to fall. There certainly isn’t a super- 
abundance of compassion in The Little Foxes or Another 
Part of the Forest, true enough, but the level of the charac- 
ters is generally higher than in the case at hand, and they 
are etched with utter clarity. In addition to being unpre- 
possessing and small-bore, some of the folk in Toys in the 
Attic are not lucidly drawn. There also is slackness in the 
story line. All the same, Miss Hellman is a writer who can 
bring a dramatic situation to a boil, and there is no ques- 
tioning her unrelenting integrity. Although the elements 
within her crucible are not top-grade, the conclusion of this 
play has raw power to burn. Within the limitations of the 
script, the acting is all very good. Jason Robards, Jr. in 
particular shores up the performance with a vital portrayal 
of the ineffectual hero; Maureen Stapleton and Anne Re- 
vere are convincing as the sisters, and Rochelle Oliver and 
Irene Worth are striking as the wife and her mother, though 
the roles themselves are not models of clarity. 

There is no getting around the fact that Greenwillow, Frank 
Loesser’s new musical at the Alvin, is a well-integrated 
work. It is all of a piece. The question arises, how much 
whimsey can you take, when it is compounded by generous 
helpings in the book, score, choreography and staging? 
The action takes place in a never-never land where the na- 
tives, by and large, are quaint as pixies, and where local 
color and superstition are rampant. Joe Layton’s dances 
and the imaginative use of lighting create some moments of 
undeniable effectiveness, and there is some of the flavor and 
charm of Brigadoon in other aspects of the show. But the 
libretto, adapted by Lesser Samuels and Mr. Loesser from 
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‘lejt}) Jack Richardson's “The Prodigal,” at the Downtown Theatre, reworks the Orestes legend. From left: Dino Narizzano, Tani Seitz, 
WF illiam Landis. (right) The Phoenix’ “Henry IV, Part I” included John Heffernan (front), Rex Everhart and Eric Berry (as Falstaff). 


left) Jason Rebards, Jr. is the battered hero of “Toys in the Attic,” at the Hudson. In background, Maureen Stapleton; right, Rochelle Oliver. 
(right) Melvyn Douglas plays a presidential aspirant in “The Best Man,” at the Morosco. Leora Dana and Lee Tracy are other principals. 





“Greenwillow,” at the Alvin, marks Anthony Perkins’ debut in a musical. Left to right: 
Lynn Brinker, Pert Kelton, Mr. Perkins, lan Tucker, Brenda Harris and John Megna. 


“Bye Bye Birdie,” the new musical at the Martin Beck, deals with the impact of a rock- 
‘n’-roll singer on an Ohio town. Dick Van Dyke and Chita Rivera have the top roles. 
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B. J. Chute’s novel, is a slow-moving and humorless busi- 
ness about a young man who is afraid to declare his love 
for a toothsome resident of the village because he fears he 
has inherited his father’s unquenchable wanderlust. In the 
long haul—and it is a very long haul—the book defeats 
just about everyone’s efforts, and the Loesser music does 
little to enliven matters. Anthony Perkins displays a serv- 
iceable, if small, singing voice in the main role, along with 
an appropriate boyish charm. Cecil Kellaway, Pert Kelton, 
Ellen McCown, William Chapman and a talented child 
named John Megna support him with varying degrees of 
success. 

Among other Broadway openings of recent weeks, one of 
the more stimulating was Dear Liar, Jerome Kilty’s “com- 
edy of letters,” an adaptation of the correspondence be- 
tween Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell during 
the years 1899-1939. For the most part it is a mere reading 
of the letters by Brian Aherne and Katharine Cornell, who 
represent the correspondents, standing on either side of a 
stylish set, though occasionally they impersonate Shaw 
and Mrs. Pat during rehearsals of Pygmdlion and The 
Apple Cart. The principal drawback is about what you 
would expect: a lack of sustained interest imposed by the 
lack of a real dramatic line. But the material is a mine of 
information, most of it illuminating, much of it entertain- 
ing. The actors also were much admired, though I doubt 
that Mr. Aherne’s brand of urbane charm is quite in order 
in his assignment. 

One of the season’s larger disappointments (and in 1959- 
60, this is only a matter of degree) was the Garson Kanin 
adaptation of Félicien Marceau’s La Bonne Soupe (The 
Good Soup). Mr. Kanin staged the Parisian hit with a good 
deal of ingenuity—with all the fluidity of a conveyer belt, 
in fact—and there were some very able actors: Ruth 
Gerdon, Diane Cilento, Sam Levene, Ernest Truex, Mildred 
Natwick. But the tale of a poor French girl’s rise in the 
world, by hook or crook, has little to recommend it beyond 
the tartness of picaresque fiction. Most of the humor is fair- 
ly primitive; lacking depth, the central figure (played 
jointly by the Misses Gordon and Cilento with hip-swinging 
gusto) merely seems tawdry and certainly unworthy of 
such detailed attention. Only at the conclusion, when the 
heroine has a grown daughter newly embarked on matri- 
mony, does the script have a semblance of depth. Or per- 
haps it just seemed so because of Miss Gordon’s presence. 
A couple of the entries, on the other hand, were hobbled by 
weak endings. Daniel Taradash’s There Was a Little Girl 
begins promisingly enough as a study of the effect of rape 
on a girl from a well-to-do community outside Philadelphia. 
Once the act has been committed, in a graphically effective 
scene, this dramatization of Christopher Davis’ Lost Summer 
seems unsure of what sort of heroine it has on its hands. The 
shabby treatment she receives from the community is so at 
odds with what we have seen of her character that the 
drama is contrived. And the happy solution is pure fabri- 
cation. Jane Fonda’s debut performance in the title role 
augurs well, however. An English drama about mutiny 
aboard a cargo ship, Beverley Cross’s One More River, 
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comes alive with great torce when the crew puts a martinet 
mate on trial midway in the action, only to let us down with 
an ineffectual ending that victimizes the one really admir- 
able character in the narrative, a law-abiding bosun. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Cross intended to show the ironic reward of 
living “by the book,” but his play didn’t come off, despite 
extremely good work by Lloyd Nolan as the bosun, Alfred 
Ryder as the mate, and Harry Guardino as the most volu- 
ble of the mutineers. 

Three more dramas failed to make it. The Cool World, 
Warren Miller and Robert Rossen’s account of life in the 
jungle of East Harlem teen-age gang warfare, has a high 
shock potential but rather little capacity for involving us 
emotionally. It is a cool play. Benn W. Levy’s The Tumbler, 
a variant of the Hamlet theme, transports a girl to her home 
in the English countryside, after a stay of some length in 
Canada, there to find that her father had died mysteriously, 
and that her mother has married his virile farm hand. The 
situation is promising, and the London dramatist managed 
to work up a certain amount of suspense, and convey a 
measure of psychological insight into his bedeviled trio. 
But the whole is overblown and blurred. Far from lifting 
the story to a tragic level, the blank verse merely confuses 
the issue and gives it the unfortunate air of pretentiousness, 
since the details never rise much above the mundane. 
Rosemary Harris (the girl), Martha Scott (the mother) 
and Charlton Heston (the farm hand) were deeply involved 
in this one. Patricia Joudry’s Semi-Detached turned out to 
be a mechanically written account of the relationship of 
two Canadian families, with staging to match. Its well- 
meant plea for tolerance (the families represent the op- 
posing camps of Anglo-Canadians and French-Canadians) 
is hardly an excuse for stretching naturalism to the point 
of drabness, and presenting us with a sort of Abie’s Irish 
Rose minus jokes. Ed Begley, Jean Muir and Frank Silvera 
were in it, to their probable regret. 

Off Broadway, things were bright on at least three fronts. 
The Phoenix finally hit its stride with a first-rate produc- 
tion of the first installment of Shakespeare’s Henry IV, dis- 
tinguished by Eric Berry’s Falstaff and Donald Madden’s 
Hotspur. The Downtown Theatre presented us with a rather 
scholarly but extremely thought-provoking and well-acted 
reworking of the Orestes legend—The Prodigal, by Jack 
Richardson—that indicates the limitless possibilities of the 
theme when it is in good hands. And in Jean Genét’s The 
Balcony, Circle in the Square has another production up 
to its admirable standard, skillfully acted by a company 
headed by Nancy Marchand, Arthur Malet, F. M. Kimball, 
John S. Dodson and Roy Poole, and including a couple of 
handsome young ladies named Sylvia Miles and Salome 
Jens. The play is avant-garde, episodic, and less effective in 
the whole than in some of its parts, but it has a nightmarish, 
Grand Guignol quality that is hypnotic for a good part of 
the long evening. In M. Genét’s view, the world is a 
brothel, an outlook that puts him front and center with 
Samuel Beckett and, very likely, with Eugéne Ionesco. The 
view is no longer novel, but he has drawn some highly 
original and eminently theatrical variations from it. 
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critical box score and summary 

A Thurber Carnival—All seven of the reviewers for the 
New York daily newspapers put the seal of approval on this 
revue. In the Times, Brooks Atkinson’s verdict was “the 
most modern light revue we have had in years, and the fun- 
niest since La Plume de Ma Tante.” 

A revue with sketches by James Thurber, music by Don 
Elliott; directed by Burgess Meredith, scenery by Marvin 
Reiss. Cast: Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, Paul Ford, John 
McGiver, Alice Ghostley, Peter Turgeon, Wynne Miller. 


Toys in the Attic—Again there was unanimous praise, 
though two critics had reservations. The majority reaction 
was voiced by Richard Watts, Jr. in the Post: “stunning in 
its frank theatrical power, disturbing in its ugly candor, 
and brutally alive.” 

A drama by Lillian Hellman, directed by Arthur Penn, set 
and lighting by Howard Bay. Cast: Jason Robards, Jr., 
Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth, Anne Revere, Rochelle 
Oliver, Percy Rodriguez. 


Greenwillow—Of the six notices that expressed definite 
opinions, two were favorable. Mr. Atkinson praised the 
production as an example of good taste; Mr. Watts found 
it “gravely disappointing.” 

A musical play with book by Lesser Samuels and Frank 
Loesser, music and lyrics by Mr. Loesser, directed by 
George Roy Hill, choreography by Joe Layton, sets by 
Peter Larkin. Cast: Anthony Perkins, Cecil Kellaway, El- 
len McCown, Pert Kelton, William Chapman, Lee Cass, 
Bruce MacKay, Grover Dale, Elaine Swann, Lynn Brinker, 
Saralou Cooper, Dortha Duckworth, John Megna. 


Dear Liar—Five to two, in favor of the entertainment, was 
the verdict. John McClain of the Journal-American had a 
typical reaction: “an experience of dramatic delight.” 

An adaptation of the Shaw-Campbell letters by Jerome 
Kilty, directed by Mr. Kilty, scenery by Donald Oenslager, 


costumes by Cecil Beaton. Cast: Katharine Cornell, Brian 
Aherne. 


The Good Soup—Among the two who liked the comedy was 
Frank Aston of the World-Telegram and Sun. He called it 
“raffish, airy and thoroughly captivating.” From Mr. At- 
kinson: “a commonplace, repetitious story.” 


A comedy by Félicien Marceau, adapted and directed by 
Garson Kanin, sets and costumes by Jacques Noel (super- 
vised by William Pitkin). Cast: Ruth Gordon, Sam Levene, 
Ernest Truex, Diane Cilento, Mildred Natwick, Jules Mun- 
shin, Morgan Sterne, George S. Irving, John Myhers. 


There Was a Little Girl—All seven of the notices were 
against the Taradash work. 

A drama by Daniel Taradash (adapted from the novel 
“Lost Summer” by Christopher Davis), directed by Joshua 
Logan, sets and lighting by Jo Mielziner. Cast: Jane Fonda, 
Whitfield Connor, Ruth Matteson, Dean Jones, Joey Heath- 
erton, Peter Helm, Sean Garrison, Michael Vandever. 


One More River—The English drama had only one ad- 
mirer, Mr. McClain. John Chapman of the Daily News 
expressed the majority view: that the play suffered from a 
weak ending. 

A drama by Beverley Cross, directed by Windsor Lewis, 
set and lighting by George Jenkins. Cast: Lloyd Nolan, 
Alfred Ryder, Harry Guardino, John McLiam, David Win- 
ters, Louis Guss, Al Lewis, Robert Drivas, Buck Kartalian. 


The Cool W orld—There were no admirers among the critics 
in this case. 

A drama by Warren Miller and Robert Rossen (based on 
the novel by Mr. Miller), directed by Mr. Rossen, sets and 
lighting by Howard Bay. Cast: Billy Dee Williams, Alease 
Whittington, Hilda Simms, P. Jay Sidney, Alice Childress, 
Roscoe Lee Browne, Lynn Hamilton, Calvin Lockhart. 


The Tumbler—Mr. McClain, who wrote one of the two 
favorable reviews, called the drama “a welcome oasis in a 
barren season.” Mr. Watts termed it “an incredibly preten- 
tious and excruciatingly dull play.” 

A drama by Benn W. Levy, directed by Laurence Olivier, 
set by Roger Furse. Cast: Charlton Heston, Rosemary 
Harris, Martha Scott, William Mervyn, Donald Moffat. 


Semi-Detached—Once again, a unanimously unfavorable 
verdict. 

A play by Patricia Joudry, directed by Charles S. Dubin, 
designed by Boris Aronson. Cast: Ed Begley, Frank Sil- 
vera, Jean Muir, Vivian Nathan, Edgar Stehli, Dana Elcar. 


nat 
B’Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod-= 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, = 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are con- 
tinually making entire new costume produc- 
tions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 
Member of National Costumers Ass'n. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St, NY. Circle 7-2396= 

NLL 


* SOME OF THE THOUSAND * 
BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


YPSY « FLOWER DRUM SONG « ED SUL- 
LIVAN * MUSIC MAN « RED HEAD « Du- 
PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH « U.S. STEEL- 
THEATRE GUILD + WEST SIDE STORY « 
KING AND | * OKLAHOMA « TAKE ME 
ALONG « SOUND OF MUSIC « GARRY MOORE 
SHOW « BELL TELEPHONE HOUR © FIORELLO 
e N.Y.C. BALLET « MIRACLE WORKER 
ONCE UPON A MATTRESS « ARTHUR MUR- 
RAY PARTY. 

We made the enamee origina for oe 
plays will produce. Use the same quali 
my at auaderete rental charges. Write 

Bob Cahiman, Dir. Regional Theatre Dept., 
for Costume Plots and our estimate. 


COSTUME 
BROOKS $3 cowrany 
5 West Gist St., New York 23, N. ¥. 
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ENGINEERED for the STAGE 


NULLA LULL 


$80.00 for 10 


IUUUULALULALLALLLLLN LALLA 


OLYMPIC LIGHTING COMPANY 


+ 8036 45th Ave. SW 


Seottle 16, Wash 
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I uropean festival guide 


Austria 
Bregenz (July 22-Aug. 20) 

Theatre: ‘‘Galileo Galilei’’ (Zwillinger), ‘‘Der Ver- 
schwender,’’ ‘‘The Prince of Homburg:’”’ 
Operetta: ‘‘Wiener Blut’’ (on Lake Constance), 
“The Barber of Baghdad.’’ 

Ballet: Vienna State Opera Company in ‘‘Swan 
Lake’’ (on Lake Constance) 

Erl (May 15-Sept. 25) 
Passion play 

Graz (June 18-July 9) 
Theatre: ‘‘Cenoduxus”’ 


Wc ye 


(Bidermann). 


Opera: ‘‘Death of Danton’’ (Einem), ‘‘Arabella,"’ 
**Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ ‘‘Il Matri- 
monio Segreto,’’ ‘‘Il Maestro di Cappella,’’ ‘‘Salo- 
me,"’ ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 

Salzburg (July 26-Aug. 30) 

Theatre. ‘‘Dame Kobold’’ (Calderon), ‘‘Jeder- 
mann,"’ ‘‘Hughie’’ (O’ Neill). 

Opera: ‘‘Le Mystere de la Nativite’’ (Frank Mar- 
tin), ‘“‘Cosi fan tutte,’’ ‘‘Don Giovanni,”’ ‘‘The 
Marriage of Figaro,’’ ‘‘The Magic Flute,’ “La 
Finta Semplice’’ (Mozart), ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier,”’ 
“Don Carlos.’’ 

Vienna (May 28-June 26) 

Theatre: ‘‘Das Nachfolge Christi Spiel’’ (Mell), in 
Stallburghof; ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
‘‘Moisasurs Zauberfiuch’’ (Raimund), ‘‘Weh dem 
der luegt’’ (Grillparzer), ‘‘Einen Jux will er sich 
machen’’ and ‘‘Der Zerissene’’ (Nestroy), ‘‘Das 
Weite Land’ (Schnitzler), ‘‘Der Schwierige’’ and 


Ny : : 


for the service of experts 
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atte *. 


Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 


Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
production NOW! 


for appointment: CI 5-8986 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA; 


BROADWAY: 16 WEST GIST ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 


VEYA S ZARA, 


--DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


| 51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
THE ART OF RUTH DRAPER— 


> 


Dramatists Play Service 
Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 

THE RIVALRY 

AUNTIE MAME 

ONE MORE, WITH FEELING 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
TALL STORY 

THIRD BEST SPORT 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
THE GAZEBO 

A TOUCH OF THE POET 
CUE FOR PASSION 

THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


A biography with 34 monologs 
Morton Zabel 

JEAN GIRADOUX 
Laurent Le Sage 

ISADORA—A biography 
Alian R. Macdougall 

THE POSSESSED—A Play 
Albert Camus $3.50 

THE FIGHTING COCK—A Play 
Jean Anouilh $3.00 

paper $1.50 

PLAYS OF THE YEAR—Vol. 19 

ed. by J. C. Trewin $3.50 


add 15¢ postage per book 


$4.95 
$5.00 


$5.00 
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‘“‘Der Unbestechliche’’ (Hofmannsthal) at the 
Burgtheater and Akademietheater. 

Opera: ‘‘Ring des Nibelungen,’’ ‘‘Tristan und Isol- 
de,’’ ‘‘Andrea Chenier,’’ ‘‘Orfeo ed Euridice,’’ 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’’ ‘‘Angelina’’ (Rossini), 
‘*Aida,’’ “‘Otello,’’ ‘‘The Bartered Bride,’’ ‘‘Prince 
Igor,’’ ‘‘Die Frau ohne Schatten,"’ ‘‘Capriccio,"’ 
*‘Murder in the Cathedral’’ (Pizzetti) at the State 
Opera. 


Belgium 


, Bruges, Ghent, La Roche, Tournal (July- 
Sept.) 
“Sound and light’’ plays, dealing with national 
themes and performed outdoors. 
Spa (Aug. 12-28) 
Theatre National de Belgique: arena presentations 
and offerings in Miniature Theatre, Casino 


Czechoslovakia 
Prague (May 12-June 3) 


TAKE 
THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made —not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 
performer! 


oo 


511 West 59th Street 
New York 14, 
New York 


SACRIFICE SALE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Complete lighting system, excellent con- 
dition, including switchboards, 
lights, fresnels, all cables, hardware, color 


Klieg- 


frames, etc.; boxed ready for shipment. 


IDEAL FOR SUMMER THEATRE, 
COLLEGE, COMMUNITY THEATRE, 
OR ROAD COMPANY 


Tremendous bargain 


Anthony B. Farrell Productions 
237 W. 51st St., N.Y. 19, NY. 


ATTENTION 
NEW TALENT 


We are now ready to START & FUR 
THER your career by having top producers, 
directors & casting directors personally audi 
tion you. 

We will open doors & produce calls im 
mediately. Calls for talent come in daily 
BEGINNERS: Send photo (if possible) training 
& resume 
SEMI-PROS: Send resume G credits (Photo not 
necessary) 


RUSH $3 


Check or money order 
for quick results. Our 
Spring Edition is ready 
for publication. 


Shaljean’‘s 


TALENT REGISTRY 
444 Park Avenue, So. N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Opera and ballet: Czech classic and modern works 
performed by the Nationa] Theatre 

Denmark 

Copenhagen (May 17-31) 

Opera: ‘‘Fete Galante’’ (Schierbeck), ‘‘Don Pas- 
quale,"’ ‘‘The Magic Flute,’’ ‘‘The Wise Maiden’’ 
(Orff), ‘‘Cenerentola,’’ ‘‘Ariadne auf Naxos.”’ 
Ballet: Royal Danish troupe in repertory 

Finland 

Helsinki (May 18-31) 

Helsinki National Opera Ballet in ‘‘Odysseus,’’ 
Royal Ballet (with Margot Fonteyn) in 
performances by the Bolshoi Ballet 
France 

Aix-en-Provence (July 10-31) 
Opera Le Medecin Malgre Lui’’ 
Voix Humaine’ (Poulenc), 


*Giselle,”’ 


(Gounod), ‘“‘La 
*‘Dido and Aeneas,’’ 
**Don Giovanni,’’ ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.’’ 
Avignon (July 14-Aug. 1) 

Theatre National Populaire of Paris 

Bordeaux (May 20-June 5) 

Theatre: Theatre National Populaire. 

Ballet: New York City Ballet 

Lyons-Fourviere (June 17-July 11) 

Barrault production of ‘‘Androcles and the Lion,’ 
*‘Caligula’’ (Camus), ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
Paris (through July 13) 

Theatre des Nations 

May: Frankfurt Opera in ‘‘Lulu’’ (Berg) 


and 
“Cosi fan tutte,’’ Sadier’s Wells Opera in ‘‘Oedipus 


Rex’’ (Stravinsky); Theatre Royal de la Monnaie 
of Belgium in ‘‘The Rite of Spring,’’ Netherlands 
Ballet, and companies from India and Korea 
British Youth Theatre in ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 

June: London Theatre Workshop in ‘‘Ned Kelly,”’ 
Berliner Ensemble in Brecht repertory including 
“Arturo Ui ‘The Mother,’ Galileo,’’ ‘Mother 
Courage’’; Eduardo de Filippo’s company 

July: Cyril Cusack’s Irish company in ‘‘Arms 


and the Man’’; commedia dell’ arte by Theatre Ca’ 
Foscari of Italy 


Strasbourg (June 9-23) 
Theatre: Theatre Natior 
seur’’ (Balzac). 

Ballet: Municipal Theatre of 
Germany 

Bayreuth (July 23-Aug. 25 


20) 


il Populaire in ‘‘Le Fal- 


Strasbourg 


Wagnerian repertory includes ‘‘Ring des Nibelun- 


**Lohengrin,’’ ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’’ ‘‘Parsifal."’ 
Berlin (Sept. 18-Oct. 4) 


gen," ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ 


Annual ‘'Festive Weeks’’ (theatre, opera, ballet) 
Feuchtwangen (June 20-July 31 

Wallenstein's Death The Broker ig Das 
Glas Wasser’ (Scriba-Keutner) 


Hanover (June 1-Aug. 31) 


Theatre, ballet, concerts in Herrenhausen Park 


Ludwigsburg (June 24-July 3) 
Theatre in a castle setting 
Munich (Aug. 7-Sept. 9) 

Operatic repertory includes Die Meistersinger,"’ 
The Flying Dutchman, Don Giovanni,"’ ‘‘The 


Abduction from the Seraglio,’’ ‘‘Cosi fan tutte,’ 
The Marriage of Figaro,’’ ‘‘Arabella,’’ ‘‘Der 


Rosenkavalier Salome,"’ ‘‘Ariadne auf Naxos,"’ 


Intermezz Capriccio Falstaff 
Orff) 


Oberammergau (May 19-Sept 


Passion play 
Recklinghausen (June 2-July 17) 


Schiller Theatre of Berlin in ‘The Persians’’ (Aes- 
chylus), a Frankfurt company in ‘‘Macbeth,’’ Ber- 


lin troupe in ‘‘Die Ratten’’ 


Wiesbaden (May 1-26) 


(Hauptmann) 


Theatre: Hesse State Theatre in ‘‘Don Juan or 
Love of Geometry’’ (Frisch) 
Opera: Vienna State Opera in ‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro,”’ Cosi fan tutte’’; Teatro Palermo in 

Turandot,"’ ‘‘Falstaff''; Wiesbaden State Theatre 
in ‘‘Der Corregidor (Wolf), ‘‘Elektra,’’ ‘'Fidel- 
io’’; Belgrade State Opera in Eugene Onegin,’’ 

Love for Three Oranges’’; Renata Tebaldi in an 
Italian program 


Ballet: company of Belgrade State Opera 


Theatre Arts 
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> Theatre Arts’ June Issue will contain the 
first publication of John Dos Passos’ “U.S.A. Ee 
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GENERAL giving length of throw. 


rtecision THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


— 94 City Park Avenue Toledo 1, Ohio 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Cobbier 
to the 


American 
Theatre f 


New York 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING’ — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27-August 19 
INTENSIVE COURSE IN ACTING 
Beginning—Advanced 
@ Acting Technique 
@ Styles in Acting 
@ Scene Workshop 


@ Voice & Diction 
@ Movement for Actors 


Fall Term starts Oct. 3rd 
Day and Evening 
Saturday Classes 

for Young People 12-19 


REGISTER NOW FOR 
SUMMER OR FALL COURSES 


Write or phone 


William Packer, Director 
150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 


Great Britain 


gh (June 11-26) 
English Opera Group in ‘‘The Rape of Lucretia’ 
and premiere of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
(conducted by the composer, Benjamin Britten). 
New Opera Company in “The Soldier's Tale,"’ 
‘“‘The Diary of a Madman’’ (Humphrey Searle), 
‘‘Erwartung’’ (Schoenberg), ‘‘The Song of the 
Nightingale’ (Stravinsky). 
Bath (May 18-28) 
Theatre: Oxford Playhouse in ‘‘Candida."’ 
New York Pro Musica production of ‘‘The Play of 
Daniel’ (Wells Cathedral). 
Glyndebourne (May 24-Aug. 16) 
Operatic repertory: ‘‘I Puritani’’ (new produc- 
tion), ‘‘Don Giovanni’’ (new production), ‘‘Fal- 
staff,’ ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier,"’ ‘‘Cenerentola,”’ ‘‘The 
Magic Flute.’’ 
Stratford-on-Avon (through Nov. 26) 
Six Shakespearean comedies in repertory: ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona’ (with Denholm Elliott 
and Eric Porter, directed by Peter Hall); ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice’’ (with Dorothy Tutin and 
Denholm Elliott, directed by Michael Langham); 
“Twelfth Night’’ (opens May 17 with Dorothy 
Tutin, Denholm Elliott and Max Adrian, directed 
by Peter Hall) ; ‘“The Taming of the Shrew’’ (opens 
June 21 with Peggy Ashcroft, directed by John 
Barton); ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (opens July 26 
with Dorothy Tutin, Denholm Elliott, Max Adrian, 
directed by Peter Hall and John Barton); ‘‘The 
Winter’s Tale’’ (opens Aug. 30 with Peggy Ash- 
croft and Harry Andrews, directed by Peter Wood). 
York (June 12-July 3) 
Theatre: new production of York mystery plays in 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey; ‘Galileo’ (Brecht). 
Opera: ‘‘Noye’s Fludde’’ (Britten), ‘The Soldier's 
Tale.’’ 
Scotland 
Edinburgh (Aug. 21-Sept. 10) 
Theatre: Old Vic in a Chekhov work; “‘The Wal- 
lace’’ (Sydney Goodsir Smith); Roger Planchon’s 
company in ‘‘The Three Musketeers’’ ; ‘‘The Dream 
of Peter Mann’’ (Bernard Kops); ‘late-night en- 
tertainments,’’ including a revue with Beatrice 
Lillie; Glasgow Citizens Theatre in ‘‘Romulus the 
Great’’ (Duerrenmatt); Edinburgh Gateway Com- 
pany in ‘‘Mary Queen of Scots’’ (Bjornson). 
Opera: Glydebourne company in ‘‘I Puritani,’’ 
‘*Falstaff,"" ‘‘The Secret of Suzanne,”’ ‘‘Arlec- 
chino,’’ *‘La Voix Humaine’’ (Poulenc). 
Ballet: Royal Ballet with Margot Fonteyn in reper- 
tory including “‘Danses Concertantes,’’ ‘‘Baiser de 
la Fee,’ ““Petrouchka,”’ ‘“‘Ballabile,"’ ‘‘The Prince 
of the Pagodas.’’ Dance team from Madrid, Little 
Ballet Troupe of Bombay, Massine’s company. 
Pitlochry (through Oct. 1) 
Theatre in repertory: premieres of ‘‘Napoleon in 
Love’’ (R. F. Delderfield) and ‘‘Between the 
Tides’’ (Ben van Eysselsteijn); ‘‘The Private Sec- 
retary’ (Charles Hawtrey), ‘Private Lives,’’ 
**Katharine and Petruchio” (Garrick), ‘‘The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets’’ (Shaw). 
Wales 
Cardiff (Aug. 1-6) 
Royal National Eisteddfod: drama, folk dance, 
concerts. 
Greece 
Athens (Aug. 1-Sept. 15) 
National Theatre of Greece in ‘‘The Phoenician 
Women" and ‘‘Heracles’’ (Euripides), ‘‘The Dys- 
kolos’’ (Menander), ‘‘Acharnians’’ (Aristophanes). 
Epidaurus (June 18-July 10) 
National Theatre of Greece (same repertory as in 
Athens). Setting is ancient outdoor theatre. 
Ireland 
Dublin (through May 14) 
Operatic repertory. 
June 26-July 3: D’Oyly Carte company in Gilbert- 
Sullivan repertory; ‘‘The Damnation of Faust.”’ 
Italy 
Florence (May 8-June 30) 
Opera: ‘‘Elisa’’ (Cherubini), ‘‘Fidelio,’’ ‘‘Jenufa,”’ 
**L’ Italiana in Algeri."’ 
Theatre: National Theatre of Greece in ‘‘Electra”’ 
(Sophocles), ‘‘Choephori’’ and ‘‘Eumenides’’ (Aes- 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


76th YEAR 


FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE * SCREEN 
RADIO + TV 


Day- Evening 
Saturday Children’s Theatre 


SUMMER SESSION 
on-Profit 


College Accredited—N 
VETERAN APPROVED 


OCT. JAN. FEB. 


245 W, Sind St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-2630 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRITING* DIRECT- 
ING* COSTUMES* MAKE UP* YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Beri 
Mildred Dunnock 
Jenny Egan 

Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Juki Arkin 


Uta Hagen 

Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 

j. C. McCord 
Gilbert Peariman 
Milenko Rado 
Marian Rich 

Anna Sokolow 
John Stix 
Christopher Tanner 


For 1960 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Beverly 
Engle or administrative director: R. j. Harris 
OR 2370 





chylus). 

Naples (July-Aug.) 

Drama, opera, ballet in the Flegrea Arena. 
Ostia (June-July) 

Classic plays in ancient Roman theatre. 
Pompeii (July) 

Classic plays in the Teatro Grande. 

Rome (June-Aug.) 

Opera at the Baths of Caracalla. 

Spoleto (June 8-July 10) 

Opera: ‘‘La Boheme,"’ 
(Henze). 

Theatre: by a Spanish troupe, short 
works by noted contemporary authors. 

Ballet: American Ballet Theatre in repertory; new 


works by American choreographers, including Ba- 
lanchine. 


“Der Prinz von Homburg”’ 


**Yerma”’ 


New York Pro Musica production of ‘‘The Play of 
Daniel.’’ 


Syracuse (June) 

Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman's 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 

353 West 48th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Phone PLaza 7-5380, 7-5617 
Acting Training for the Professional 
coat cSaaat 
U 
FACULTY ALLAN MILLER 
DAVID J. STEWART 
TV WRITING CLASS (Anz Lo ) 
SPEECH & CLASSICAL TECHNIQ 
& DIRECTORS’ WORESHOP 
OSEPH ANTHONY 
quner | Rem aeaa 
vi 
DIRECTORS | AiAN SCHNEIDER 
Operators of Cecilwood Summer 
Playhouse 
Pishkill, W. Y. 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL '%: STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 


Modern Technique of Acting 
For Beginners and Professionals 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


ACTING FUNDAMENTALS 


Spring-Summer Term 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE: 


ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO 
182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


Theatre Arts 


Classic plays in the Greek theatre. 
Verona (July 20-Aug. 15) 
Outdoor opera in the Roman arena. 


Lebanon 


Baalbek (July 16-Aug. 30) 


Theatre: Bristol Old Vic in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
“The Comedy of Errors’’; Roger Planchon’s 
French company in ‘‘The Three Musketeers,”’ 
**Edward II"’ (Marlowe). 
Ballet, concerts, folklore. 


Netherlands 


Amsterdam, The Hague-Scheveningen (June 15- 
July 15) 


Opera: Netherlands Opera in ‘‘Martin Korda, 
D.P.”’ (Henk Badings, premiere), ‘‘Jenufa’’; Ba- 
varian State Opera in ‘‘Capriccio,"’ 
English Opera Group in ‘‘ 
Dream’”’ (Britten). 

Ballet: American Ballet Theatre, Netherlands Bal- 
let, Little Ballet Troupe of Bombay, Spanish Bal- 
let Pilar Lopez. 

Norw 

Bergen (May 27-June 12) 

Theatre: Norwegian companies in ‘‘Jan Herwitz’’ 


(Wiers-Jenssen), ‘‘The Entertainer,”’ ‘‘Hedda Gab- 
ler.”” 


**Wozzeck’’ ; 
A Midsummer Night's 





Ballet: Grieg Festival Ballet. 

Poland 

Warsaw (Sept. 17-25) 

Contemporary opera, ballet, concerts. 


Theatre: Netherlands Drama Company in ‘“‘The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle,’’ National Belgium Drama 
Company in ‘‘Der Spieghel der Minnen’’ (medieval 
work), Netherlands Comedy in ‘‘Everyman,’’ Mor- 
elli-Stoppa company in ‘‘L’Impresario delle Smir- 
ne,"’ Der Grune Wagen in ‘‘ Dear Liar. 


PASADENA 


co t.+-@ea € oO Ff 
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PLAYHOUSE 


¥ ® € £2 a oe A RT S$ 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


| STAR OF TOMORROW 


One of many faces you do not know. 


.. but you will. 
And whose name you do not know. 


.. but you will. 


ONE OF THE MANY EARNEST DRAMA STUDENTS 
NOW AT WORLD FAMOUS 


Pasadena Playhouse 
FOUNDED 1917 
The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


Training for stage, motion pictures, 
television, scenic design 


Five producing theatres for showcasing to 

public audiences 

Work with professional actors and directors 

Complete television studio for student 

operation 

Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts & 
Write to: Director of Admissions 


33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 


senior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Truditiwn” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN. Director 
Next Term: July, 1960 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Elaine Stritch Rod Steiger 


Marion Brando Tennessee Williams 
Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis 


20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Wiechael V. Gazre 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
Special Summer Term for College & University Students & Instructors 
with Work on Broadway Productions & Shakespeare Performances in the 

N.Y. Area. 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., i639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 
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ye can 


Sa Theatre 
Wing 


Acting 


Drama—Musical Theatre 
Beginners—Advanced 


Students 
3 


Directing—Management 
Script Writing 

Vocal 

Musical Comedy Writing 
Choreography 

Repertory Theatre 


Youth Theatre 


Saturday Classes 
Ages 8-16 


CONTINUOUS 
REGISTRATION 


Guthrie McClintic 
Drama 


Richard Rodgers 
Musical Theatre 


Helen Menken—President 


161 WEST 93 ST. 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 


JORDAN COLLEGE 
Butler University Indianapolis, Ind. 


Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 
education, performance, theory, compo- 
sition, history and literature. 
Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 
Drama: B.A. Differentiated curricula 
for teaching and/or performance. 
Combined Fields: B. F.A., a major 
area and two minor areas chosen from 
Music, Dance, Drama, Art. 
Radio and Television: B.S. with related 
minors in Business, Writing, Dramatics 
or teaching. 
For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 
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been in charge.) The Emersonians have stayed 
in their own two-hundred-seat playhouse for 
Chekhov, Farquhar, Tennessee Williams and 
other dramatists of the loftier rank. For an an- 
nual musical, like this season’s Brigadoon, 
they move into New England Mutual Hall. 
Boston Conservatory of Music’s theatre de- 
partment, of which Harlan F. Grant is chair- 
man, has a handsome five-hundred-seat play- 
house, Productions of the past year include 
Picnic, The Matchmaker, Carousel and, for a 
children’s audience, The Wizard of Oz. 

What can be called the “community theatres” 
of Greater Boston are staffed by amateurs, 
though some employ professional directors. 
Almost all of them serve small suburban sec- 
tions. Their exact number is impossible to de- 
termine, but one of their adherents counted 
sixty separate productions by as many troupes 
on one night. Some of these troupes—includ- 
ing the Footlight Club of Jamaica Plain, and 
the Amateurs of Brookline, both old and re- 
spected—use public halls; some, like the 
highly successful Arlington Friends of the 
Drama, have their own playhouses. The Civic 
League Players of Framingham have had suc- 
cess with serious contemporary works like 
Summer and Smoke and A View from the 
Bridge. The well-established community play- 
ers of Wellesley produced The Diary of Anne 
Frank recently, and the M.LT. Community 
Players did The Sea Gull. Other community 
groups of high rank include the Concord Play- 
ers, the Parish Players of Winchester, the 
Belmont Dramatic Club and the Old Belfrey 
Club of Lexington, the Sudbury Players, the 
Vokes Players of Wayland (who have a tiny 
playhouse of their own), the Weston Friendly 
Society (which presents four plays annually 
with civic support) and the West Roxbury 
Stagecrafters. 

Industrial organizations like the John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Company and Boston 
Edison Company have active companies whose 
record is admired. The Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association has another These and 
a hundred other comparable groups keep the 
drama live and alive for Greater Boston audi- 
ences that may total a half million per year. 
Attention also should be paid to the Boston 
Children’s Theatre, whose director is Adele 
Thane, a dedicated woman. With the support 
of the Community Recreation Service, Miss 
Thane has kept her company going with ac- 
tors who are all amateurs and almost all chil- 
dren. 

Another salutary force, the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Award, was established iast Septem- 
ber. Given to “the person who has done most 
for the theatre in Boston during the calendar 
year,” this prize includes a grant of $1,000 and 
a bronze medallion. That the first award, for 
the year 1959, went to William Morris Hunt, 
“for his work with the Cambridge Drama Fes- 
tival, and for his part in creating the Metro- 
politan Boston Arts Center Theatre,” is sig- 
nificant. end 
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The Balcony by Jean Genet, a fantasy set in a 
brothel that, by extension, becomes the author’s 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by Jose Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy, based on 
Diego Fabbri’s ‘‘Processo a Gesu.’’ A provocative 
work, in the form of a discussion, and concerned 
with the motivations of the principals involved in 
the trial of Jesus (York, E. 64 St. and First Ave.). 
The Connection by Jack Gelber, a work that has 
aroused much controversy and interest. It deals 
with a group of beatnik drug addicts waiting for 
their ‘‘connection,’’ the man who can supply them 
with their need. Offered in repertory with Piran- 
dello’s ‘‘Tonight We Improvise.’’ Both were di- 
rected by Julian Beck (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth 
Ave.). 

Henry IV, Part 2, scheduled to run through May, 
then to alternate with ‘‘Henry IV, Part I,’’ which 
opened earlier in the season. These Shakespearean 
plays, staged by Stuart Vaughn with the Phoenix’s 
permanent acting company, are a distinctive addi- 
tion to the season’s offerings (Phoenix, 189 Second 
Ave.). 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel! Beckett, directed by 
Alan Schneider, and acted with great skill by Don- 
ald Davis. About an old man’s sardonic reaction 
to a romantic episode of his earlier years, as re- 
constructed by a tape recorder. The first half of an 
engrossing double bill that includes ‘‘The Zoo 
Story’’ by Edward Albee, a two-character work set 
in Central Park (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal 
St.). 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book by Guy Bolton, lyrics 
by P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome Kern, 
that celebrates its first anniversary this month 
(Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 4 
8t.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, a sellout, and an engaging 
musical that pokes fun at the romantic operettas 
of the twenties. Rick Besoyan is responsible for 
book, music and lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and 
E. 8 St.) 

Orpheus Descending, a successful revival of the 
Tennessee Williams drama of sex and violence in 
a small Southern town (Greenwich Mews, 141 W. 
13 St.). 

The Prodigal by Jack Richardson, which makes 
some forceful and provocative observations on 
Orestes and others of his legendary family (Down- 
town, 85 E. 4 St.) 

The Three Sisters, a fine revival of Stark Young’s 
adaptation of Chekhov's masterpiece that has been 
running since September; directed by David Ross 
(Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.) 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, the granddaddy of them all—now in its 
fifth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 
U.S.A., a remarkable adaptation of the John Dos 
Passos trilogy, by the author and Paul Shyre (who 
directed), presented as a staged reading and per- 
formed by six highly skilled actors (Martinique, 
32 St. and Broadway). 

Other offerings scheduled to continue include: 
“Come Share My House’’ by Theodore Apstein 
(Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.); “Gay 
Divorce,”’ a revival of Cole Porter's 1932 musical 
hit, directed by Gus Schirmer, Jr. (Cherry Lane, 
38 Commerce St.); Ionesco’s ‘‘The Killer,”” about 
a man, played by Hiram Sherman, who wants to 
save people from extinction (Seven Arts, 120 Madi- 
son Ave.); a revival of Sophie Treadwell’s ‘‘Machi- 
nal’ (Gate, 162 Second Ave.);: ‘‘Miss Emily 
Adam,’’ a musical based on a story by Winthrop 
Palmer, with book and lyrics by James Lipton and 
score by 30] Berkowitz (Theatre Marquee, 110 E 
59 St.); and “Under the Sycamore Tree’’ by Sam 
Spewack (Cricket, 262 Second Ave.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: ‘‘Brouhaha,”’ 
with Viveca Lindfors at the head of the cast for 
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this George Tabori political satire, which was a 
London success in 1958 (Folksbiene, 175 E. Broad- 
way); ‘‘The Death of Satan’’ by Ronald Duncan 
(St. Marks, 133 Second Ave.); ‘“‘Ernest in Love,’’ 
a musical version of ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest’’ with book and lyrics by Anne Croswell, 
and music by Lee Pockriss; ‘‘41 in a Sack,”’ a 
revue with Shai K. Ophir (41st St. Theatre, 125 
W. 41 St.); a revival of ‘‘God and Kate Murphy’”’ 
by Kieran Tunney and John Synge, which had a 
brief stay on Broadway last season (Players, 115 
MacDougal 8t.); a revival of Schnitzler’s ‘‘La 
Ronde,’’ translated by Hans Weigert; a revival of 
‘Oh, Kay!,’’ the 1926 musical by the Gershwins, 
Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse (E. 74th 8t. 
Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.); and ‘The Snow Maiden,"’ 
a play by B. F. Dunn based on a Russian folk tale 
about an ice statue. 

Broadway Tryout 

TParticulars of a production are given only when 
a Broadway opening is not scheduled for this 
month.) 

Mad Avenue—a musical dealing with the world on 
Madison Avenue. Book by Howard Henkin; lyrics 
by Mr. Henkin and Len MacKenzie, music by Mr 
MacKenzie and Bob Haggart. The cast, directed 
by Curt Conway, includes Frankie Laine, Irwin 
Corey and William Tabbert. Boston, May 7-21 
(Colonial); Philadelphia, May 23-June 4 (Shu- 
bert). 

Touring Shows 

Albany—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 
brook, May 19 (Page Hall, New York State Teach- 
ers College). 

Amarillo—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 3 (Municipal Auditorium) 
Berkeley—Georgian State Dance Company, May 4 
(Community Theatre). 

Camp Le Jeune (NC)—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ 
with Hal Holbrook, May 16 (Camp Theatre). 
Chicago—‘‘The Pleasure of His Company’’ with 
Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis Skinner, through 
May 28 (Erlanger). 

Cincinnati—‘‘Sweet Bird of Youth’’ with Geraldine 
Page, Sidney Blackmer and Rip Torn, May 2-7 
(Shubert) 

Cleveland—‘‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tuck- 
er, through May 28 (Hanna) 

Corpus Christi—‘'‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, May 13, 14 (Del Mar Auditori- 
um) 

Dallas—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 7, 8 (New Downtown Municipal Au- 
ditorium). ee 
Denver—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 30-June 1. 

Detroit — ‘“‘An Evening with Carol Channing,"’ 
through May 7 (Shubert); ‘‘Mark Twain Tonight,”’ 
with Hal Holbrook, May 10 (Shubert); ‘‘Flower 
Drum Song’’ with Pat Suzuki and Juanita Hall 
three weeks beginning May 11 (Riviera). 
Harlingen (Tex)—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, May 12 (Auditorium). 

Kansas City (Mo) — ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ 
with Miriam Hopkins, May 21, 22 (Music Hall) 
Little Rock—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miri- 
am Hopkins, May 18, 19 (Joe Robinson Audi- 
torium). 

Labbock—'‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 2 (Municipal Auditorium). 

New Haven — ‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal 
Holbrook, May 8 (Woolsey Hall). 

Oklahoma City—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, May 4, 5 (Warner). 

Portiand (Ore)—Georgian State Dance Company 
May 6. 

Princeton—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 
brook, May 21 (McCarter). 

San Angelo (Tex) — ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ 
with Miriam Hopkins, May 9. 

San Francisco—Georgian State Dance Company, 
May 2, 3, (Opera House); ‘‘Mark Twain Tonight"’ 
with Hal Holbrook, May 23-June 4 (Geary). 
Seattle—Georgian State Dance Company, May 7, 
8 (Civic Auditorium). 

Shreveport—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miri- 
am Hopkins, May 16, 17 (Strand) 

Springfield (Mo)—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
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Miriam Hopkins, May 20 (Central Senior High 
School). 

Topeka—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 24 (Topeka High School Auditori- 
um). 

Tulsa — ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 27, 28 (Municipal Auditorium). 
Vancouver (BC)—Georgian State Dance Company, 
May 9, 10 (Orpheum). 

Washington (DC)—‘‘Mary Stuart’’ with Eva Le- 
Gallienne, through May 7 (National). 
Wichita—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, May 25, 26 (Miller). 
Wilmington—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal 
Holbrook, May 13, 14 (Playhouse). 
Worcester—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’’ with Hal Hol- 
brook, May 5 (Kimball Auditorium). 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Listings for the July calendar must be received 
by May 12.) 

Alabama 

Florence—Florence State College. ‘‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’’ May 9-11. 

Arizona 

Tucson—University of Arizona. ‘‘Sun Up,’’ May 
5-7; ‘‘The Boy With a Cart,’’ May 12-14 
California 

Kl Camino College — ‘‘South Pacific,”’ 

12-14. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles City College. ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker Holiday,’’ May 26-28. 

Oakland—London Circle Players Theatre. ‘‘I Am 
a Camera,’’ through May. 

Palo Alto—Palo Alto Community Theatre: ‘'The 
Lark,’’ May 5-7, 12-14. Comedia Repertory Com- 
pany: ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ May 
1, 6, 13, 15, 27, 29; ‘‘Mission Completed,’’ May 2, 
9, 16, 23, 30; ‘‘Babes in Arms’’ May 7, 8, 14, 20- 
22, 28. 

Sacramento — Sacramento Civic Theatre. ‘‘Epi- 
taph for George Dillon,’’ May 12-14, 20, 21, 28; 
‘Uncle Vanya,'’ May 17-19; ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’’ May 7, 14, 21, 28. 

San Diego—Old Globe Theatre. ‘‘Who Was That 
Lady I Saw You With?,’’ beginning May 10 

San Francisco San Francisco State College 
‘Time Remembered,’’ May 12-14, 19-21. San Fran- 
cisco Children's Opera Company: ‘‘Snow White 
and Rose Red'’ and ‘‘The Boot of Mister Tickle- 
wood,’’ May 22 

San Luis Obispo—San Luis Obispo Little Theatre. 
‘The Teahouse of the August Moon,’’ May 13, 14. 
Santa Barbara—Alhecama Players, Lobero Thea- 
tre, ‘‘South Pacific,’’ May 20 

Van Nuys — Los Angeles Valley College. ‘‘Our 
Town,’’ musical version, beginning May 24 
Colorado 

Alamosa — Adams State College. ‘‘Oklahoma!,’’ 
May 17-20. 

Boulder — Nomad Players, Boulderado Hotel. 
*‘Nude with Violin,’’ through May 7. 
Denver—Denver Civic Theare: ‘‘Kiss Me, Kate 
May 5-21. University of Denver: ‘‘The Wizard of 
Oz,"’ May 26-28. 

Connecticut 

New Britain—Central Connecticut State College 
“*The Chalk Circie,’’ May 5-7. 

Delaware 

Newark—University of Delaware. ‘‘Snow White,”’ 
through May 6. 

District of Columbia 

Washington—Arena Stage. ‘‘The Disenchanted,”’ 
May 3-29. 

Florida 

Coral Gables—University of Miami, Ring Theatre 
‘‘Look Back in Anger,’’ beginning May 4 
Hollywood — Little Theatre of Hollywood. ‘‘The 
Waltz of the Toreadors,’’ May 31-June 6. 

St. Petersburg — St. Petersburg Little Theatre 
‘See How They Run,’’ May 1-4 

Tallahassee — Florida State University Players 
**Morning’s at Seven,’’ May 27-31. 
Tampa—Tampa Little Theatre. ‘‘You Can't Take 
It With You,’’ May 18-21. 

Georgia 

Decatur—Agnes Scott College. ‘‘Electra,’ 

May 13, 14. 
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Hawaii Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre. ‘‘Third Best ‘*Hansel and Gretel,’’ May 18-22. 
Honolulu—University of Hawaii. ‘‘Hamlet,’’ May Sport,’’ May 10-14 Warren — Warren Theatre Guild. “Two Blind 
12-14, 19-21, 26-28 lowa Mice,’’ May 13, 14. 

Illinois Ames—lIowa State College. ‘‘The Pajama Game,’ Ypsilanti— Eastern Michigan Universit, 


The 
Chicago—Goodman Memorial Theatre: ‘‘The In- May 6, 7 


Taming of the Shrew,’’ May 11-14 
spector-General,’’ May 6-22. Shaw Society of Chi- Des Moines Drake University. *‘Dark of the Minnesota 

cago, Hotel Sherman: ‘‘Shaw’s Letters,’’ May 26 Moon,’’ May 12-14. Duluth — Duluth Playhouse. ‘‘The Great 
Elgin—Elgin Community Theatre. ‘‘The Girls in Grinnell — Grinnell College. ‘‘The Rainmaker,’’ tians,’’ May 20-28. 

509,"’ May 20, 21, 27, 28. May 13-15. St. Paul—Theatre Saint Paul, Inc. “Simon and 
Evanston—Northwestern University. ‘‘The Italian Maryland Laura,”” May 27-29. 

Straw Hat,’’ May 20-22, 27-29 Annapolis—cColonial Players, Inc. *‘The Solid Gold - 

Springfield—Springfield Theatre Guild. ‘‘Light Up Cadillac,’’ May 19-21, 26-28 Misseeri -Stephens College. ‘‘The Disenchanted.”’ 
the Sky,’’ May 14, 15, 18-22 College Park—University of Maryland. ‘‘The Pa- May 28-21. 95-28 oe SSSSRARISS, 
Indiana jama Game,"’ through May 7. 5 : ; 

Lafayette Purdue University, Loeb Playhouse. Michigan New Hampshire 

‘The Imaginary Invalid,’’ May 5-7. Birmingham—Village Players. ‘‘Harvey,’’ May 6, Hanover—Dartmouth Players. ‘‘Misalliance,’’ May 
Muncie—Little Calvert Players, Y.W.C.A. Audi- 7 4-7. 

torium. ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper,’’ May 28 Detroit— Wayne State University Theatre. ‘‘Twelfth New Jersey 

Notre Dame—-St. Mary’s College. ‘‘The Skin of Night,’’ May 6, 7, 12-14 Oradell—Bergen County Playhouse. ‘'Thir 

Our Teeth’’ with Helen Hayes, May 10-14. East Lansing—Michigan State University Theatre Sport,’’ May 5-28, Thurs 
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APP 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full RENTICES 


train for professional status 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts tuition-free scholarships available 
"Gals tole ante 

WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE to — 4 


casting open to all apprentices 
Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 


apply: 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE catherine mandas, academy director 


33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 234 mulberry street, new york 12 


Central Ohio Professional | 
| 


HEDGEROW THEATRE Summer Theatre . 
SUMMER CLASSES , PERRY MANSFIELD 


siesta’ de Lowell 60092 Playhouse-on-the-Green School of the Theatre and Dance 


at Columbus, Ohio Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
peo cn cae RAF dete 
JASPER DEETER Six Tuition-Free Harriette Ann Gray, 


director APPRENTICESHIPS dramatic dance, jaz: 


Catherine Rieser, basic acting e Sixth Season e Equity Company Mary ene Sale, 
Nadia Chilkovsky, movement e Act with New York Professionals THEATRE FESTIVAL, 


Address: Rose Schulman e Experience in Every Department AUG. 5-20 
REQUIREMENTS ni Miiteiaaanataiaies DANCE SEMINAR, AUG. 21-26 
Humility, Industry and Aptitude for William Whitman, Per. Dir. Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Learning 112 E. 55th St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Nov. y teams Pe 4026, 





New Mexico 
Albuquerque University of New Mexico. ‘‘The 
Crucible,’’ May 17-22. 


New York 

New York City—-Amato Opera Theatre, Kaufmann 
Concert Hall, Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. ‘‘La Boheme,’’ 
May 12 


Rochester—Rochester Community Players: ‘‘The 
Gazebo,’’ beginning May 5. Central Presbyterian 
Church: ‘‘A Name for Ourselves,’’ May 6. 


Sayville—Sayville Musical Workshop. ‘‘Carousel,’’ 
May 6, 7. 


Searsdale—-Amato Opera, Scarsdale Plaza Thea- 
tre. ‘‘La Traviata,’’ May 3 


Suffern—Antrim Players, Inc. ‘‘Bus Stop,’’ May 
7, 13, 14 


Syracuse—Pompeian Players, RKO Keith Theatre: 
‘*‘Damn Yankees,’’ May 2-5. Ken Bowles Com- 
pany: ‘‘Born Yesterday,’’ May 20-22 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


“Largest in the Southeast” 
—3 Theatres— 


Superb “Gold Coast’ Climate 


ACTING @ DIRECTING @ DESIGN 
PLAYWRITING @ DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Send Now for Free Brochure 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960 SUMMER SEASON 


The Waltz of the Toreadors 
The House of Bernarda Alba 
Picnic 
The Time of Your Life 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


Summer Plays 1960 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
by William Saroyan 
July 7, 8, 9; 14, 15, 16 
ELECTRA 
by Jean Giraudoux 


July 28, 29, 30; Aug. 4, 5, 6 
Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Theatre Arts 


North Carolina 

Chapel Hill—Carolina Playmakers. ‘‘Oedipus Rex,”’ 
May 12-14. 

Greenville—East Carolina College. ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ May 6, 7 

North Dakota 

Grand Forks—Dakota Playmakers, University of 
North Dakota. ‘‘Tea and Sympathy,’’ May 4-7. 
Minot—Campus Players, Minot State Teachers Col- 
lege. ‘‘The Teahouse of the August Moon,’’ May 
2-4. 

Ohio 

Columbus — Ohio State University. ‘‘The Merry 
Widow,’’ May 24-28. 

Lima—Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc. ‘‘Suds in 
Your Eye,’’ May 13-15, 19-21 

Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. ‘‘The Pajama 
Game,"’ May 5-14 

Warren — Trumbull New Theatre. ‘‘Bus Stop,’’ 
May 13, 14, 19-21. 


PASADENA 


Wilmington—Wilmington College Theatre. ‘‘Mar- 
riage Wheel,’’ May 5-7, 12-14. 

Oklahoma 

Lawton—Lawton Little Theatre. ‘‘Light Up the 
Sky,’’ May 6-8. 

Oklahoma City—-Mummers’ Theatre-in-the-Round: 
‘‘Born Yesterday,’’ May 2-14. Miracle Playhouse: 
‘‘For Love or Money,’’ May 13-21 
Tulsa—University of Tulsa Theatre. ‘‘The Rivals,”’ 
musical version, May 9-14. 

Oregon 

Eugene—University of Oregon. ‘‘The Matchmak- 
er,’’ May 27, 28, 31. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia—Old Academy Players, Inc. ‘‘Sepa- 
rate Tables,’’ May 5-7. 
Pittsburgh — The Playhouse 
Daughters,’’ through May 21. 


Rhode Island 


East Greenwich—Academy Players. ‘‘The Man in 


PLAYHOUSE 


“Tevya and His 


* * QUTDOOR SUMMER FESTIVAL * * 


For advanced students of drama, drama teachers, and advanced technical students 


GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 
9 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
* 
ITALIAN STRAW HAT 
3 
LYSISTRATA 


Correlated Summer Course, 20 June-28 August 
Ten weeks of study, rehearsal and performance 


Tuition $2500° 


Student actors will play major roles supporting guest stars in 
all four productions. Student technicians will design and 
mount all four productions. A total of 40 performances! 


MORNINGS in CLASS—AFTERNOONS in Rehearsal 
EVENINGS in Performances 


Classes will be offered in: 


Speech * Stage Movement and Dance « Research study in 
background of the four festival plays * Make-up « Scenic 
Design + Stage Lighting * Sound Recording « Costuming 


Highly selective, limited enroliment. Include biog- 
raphy with request for application to 


Director of Admissions 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theater Arts 
33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, California 


SUMMER ADVENTURE— 
1960 


at the 


FIEDEL SCHOOL 
OF 
CREATIVE ARTS 


Laurel Place, Bayville, L.I. 
TW 5-1205 


All the Arts with Balanced Sports Program 
on Spacious North Shore Estate 
Transportation G Lunch Included 

July & Aug—4 Days Weekly—9:30—4:30 

All Inclusive: $250 


Florida rear 


Summer Theatre 


STETSON UNIVERSITY 


DeLand, Florida 


Three Major Productions Courses In 
e Acting e@ Design 
e Children’s Theatre 


e Stagecraft 


Apprenticeships and 
Assistantships Available 
SUMMER SESSION 1960 
June 20-August 12 
Many Courses Offered 
For Information, Write 
B. Bruce Griffiths, Managing Director 
Florida Summer Theatre 
Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 


May, 1960—71 





Third Annual 
SUMMER 
MOTION PICTURE 
WORKSHOP 
New York University 
July 25 - September 2 


STAFF 
Lee Bobker Leo Hurwitz 
Herman Engel Haig Manoogian 
Paul V. Falkenberg Willard Van Dyke 
Richard J. Goggin 


Director 


Intensive work in professional pro- 
duction, direction, and _ writing. 
Emphasis on creative film-making. 
Workshop instruction by interna- 
tionally known producers — direc- 
tors— writers—cinematographers of 
documentary, educational, industrial, 
and experimental motion pictures. 
Eight points of graduate or under- 
graduate credit. 
Application deadline July 1, 1960 
SCHHOSSSSSSSHESSSSOSESEE 


For full information, write for 
Bulletin “T’— 

Department of Television, 

Motion Pictures and Radio 

New York University 

New York 3, New York 


PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


Apprentice 
Opportunities 


Eighth Season 


OLNEY THEATRE 
Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 
(College Students) 


Tenth Season 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 
(High-School Seniors) 


Apprentice applications now 
being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Edward Cashman 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


72—May, 1960 


the Dog Suit,’’ May 3-5. 

South Carolina 

Columbia — Town Theatre. ‘‘Inherit the Wind,”’ 
May 18-25. 

Greenville—Little Theatre of Greenville. ‘‘Sunrise 
at Campobello,’’ May 26-June 4. 

Tennessee 

Maryville — Maryville College Playhouse. ‘‘The 
Lark,’’ May 13, 16, 17. 


Texas 
Fort Worth — Texas Christian University. ‘‘The 


Legend of Madame Krasinska,’’ May 4-7. 
Huntsville—Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
**Kismet,’’ May 4-7. 

San Antonio—San Antonio Little Theatre. ‘‘Char- 
ley’s Aunt,’’ May 23-June 4. 

Victoria—Victoria Civic Theatre. ‘‘Papa Is All,”’ 
May 3-8. 

Vermont 

Plainfield—-Goddard College Players. ‘‘The Mika- 
do,’’ May 6, 7. 

Virginia 

Fredericksburg—Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia. ‘‘Antigone,’’ May 12-14 
Richmond—Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. ‘‘On- 
dine,’’ May 18-24. 

Washington 

Seattle—Boards Playhouse: ‘‘The Rainmaker,"’ be- 
ginning May 6. University of Washington, Show- 
boat Theatre: ‘‘The Boy Friend,’’ through May 14; 
‘“‘A Touch of the Poet,’’ beginning May 19. Pent- 
house Theatre: ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
through May. University Playhouse: ‘‘Claudius 
the Idiot,’’ (world premiére), through May 14 
Wisconsin 

Madison—Wisconsin Players. ‘‘The Great Sebas- 
tians,’’ May 10-14. 

Milwaukee — Fred Miller Theatre. ‘Brigadoon,’ 
through May 15 


European festival guide 
[continued from page 65) 


Spain 

Granada (June 23-July 3) 

American Ballet Theatre; concerts and recitals 

Santander (July 25-Aug. 31) 

Theatre: Spanish classic and contemporary works 

Ballet: American Ballet Theatre. 

Seville (Sept. 15-Oct. 2) 

Maurice Bejart's Parisian ballet company in ‘‘Don 

Juan Antonio's Spanish Ballet. 

Opera, concerts, recitals 

Sweden 

Stockholm (May 29-June 12) 

Theatre: Royal Dramatic company in ‘‘To Damas- 

cus I’’ (Strindberg), ‘‘Trojan Woman’’ (Euripi- 

des), ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 

Opera: Royal Opera in repertory. 

Switzerland 

Einsiedein (June 8-Sept. 28) 

Calderon's ‘‘The Great World Theatre’’ (outdoors) 

Zurich (June 2-July 8) 

Theatre: Comedie Francaise in ‘‘Les Femmes 

Savantes,’’ ‘‘Electre’’ (Giraudoux); Theatre Na- 

tional Populaire, Roger Planchon’s French com- 

pany in ‘‘The Three Musketeers.’’ 

Opera: ‘‘The Tales of Hoffmann,’’ ‘‘Carmen,”’ 

“Orpheus in the Underworld,’’ ‘‘Don Carlos,"’ 

“*Rigoletto."’ 

Ballet: American Ballet Theatre, Inbal (Israel) 

Turkey 

Pamukkale (May) 

Drama in ancient theatre of Hierapolis 

Pergamum (last week in May) 

Classic, modern drama and dance 

Yugoslavia 

Dubrovnik (July 10-Aug. 24) 

Theatre: ‘‘The Miser’’ and ‘‘Hecuba’’ (Drzic), 

“‘Aretaeus’’ (Krieza), ‘‘Hamilet,’’ ‘‘Phedre.’’ 

Opera: Ljubljana Opera in ‘‘Dido and Aeneas,"’ 

‘*L’Italiana in Algeri,’’ ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ 
Rusalka’’ (Dvorak) 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


31st Season 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


@ Students play with this Famous 
professional stock Co. and stars 
each week. 


Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. 


Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted 
in an unusually high per- 
centage of professional en- 
gagements for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katherine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Eve Arden Carol Channing 
Cornel Wilde Celeste Holm 
joan Bennett Ethel Waters 
Beatrice Lillie judy Holiday 
Art Carney Marlon Brando 
David Wayne Eartha Kitt 
Faye Emerson Franchot Tone 


e Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


ROBIN HOOD THEATRE 


27th Season 
Ardentown, Wilmington 3, Delaware 
Resident Equity Co. 


Accepting Limited Number of Qualified 
Apprentices for Acting, Technical & Staff 
Positions. Working With Top Professionals 


Classes & Training in Acting, Voice & 
Speech, Directing & Technical Production 


Apprentices Eligible for 10 Major Shows as 
well as Apprentice Productions 


No Tuition: Pay Only Room & Board 
Write to: 


Win Sharples, Jr. or Nick Morkides 
49 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


DIRECTOR 


Available—Spring or Fall '60 
for 
Community or 
Resident Stock Theatre 


B.F.A. Degree 
Extensive theatre background 
36 yrs. of age 
Excellent references 


Box 603 
Theatre Arts Magazine 
1545 Broadway, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Enrich your home with the most beautiful books of our time... 


ae i 
pi 

@ 

masters 


of modern 
chitecture 


Choose any one 


FREE 


with membership 


the seven aret= ROOK society 
e/¢ THEATRE ARTS, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
y moy enter my nome as a member ond send me the free gift an 


al member 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 
$ 


City 
*You may choose two books marked “count as one” as your free gift— or as your first selection 
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the only daily nonstop flights— 
New York to Germany...direct ser- 
vice from San Francisco, Chicago 
and Montreal starting May 14th. 


@ immediate connections to all Europe, 
Near, Middle and Far East & Boeing Jet 
Intercontinentals—the world’s most 
proven jets — powered with renowned 
Rolis-Royce Engines for greater range 
and speed ® Luxury Senator Service 
in First Class...at no extra cost, Superb 
a la carte cuisine & Thrifty Economy 
Class, Service from the bar; Delicious 
complimentary meals 


BEST JET 


Lufthansa Jet Tours for 1960 offer an enticing 
array of all-expense packages at surprisingly 
modest rates. You can visit Europe, Asia, the Soviet 
Union...fly around the world. Ask for our colorful 
“707 JET TOURS” booklet. 


see your travel agent or 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S.A. AND CANADA 








